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Editorial 


“There Was a Star Danced, and 
Under That Was I Born” 


For a generation Clara Haddox has done the thing she wishes most 
to do, namely teach the dance. The dance, at its best, is a major de- 
partment of great art. At its worst it merits imprisonment. During a 
pleasing tenure of fine service Clara Haddox has taught the dance 
in its most graceful and permanent forms. She has taught it so as to 
reveal in its movements glimpses of high comedy, or as an expression 
of deep tragedy. She has taught it as something with the purity and 
buoyancy of a May morning, or with the gentle sadness of an October 
afternoon. Perhaps, as a gesture to the peoples’ great common taste 
she has lugged in a few that were mildly trivial, but she hurried 
through with them and got to those which ennoble. Those were the 
dances that as a mere child she performed spontaneously and to the 
delight of the neighbors on the sidewalks of Convent Place, Nash- 
ville. Her standards have deepened and widened with maturity, but 
basically they have not changed. 

She finished grade and high school at Saint Bernard’s. She grad- 
uated at Ward-Belmont School. She taught for a time in the grades 
at Saint Bernard’s. She earned two degrees at Peabody College. She 
studied Dramatics at Vanderbilt. She spent five summers studying the 
Dance under Ruth St. Denis, one summer in the Serova School of the 
Dance, one in the Chalier School, and one studying the Ballet under 


Kosloff, Toushalan, and Tamaroff. Then, she began teaching the Dance 
at Peabody. 
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That, for her, was a great many Dance classes ago. She was quiet 
and gentle then. She is now. If you hear someone speaking loudly, or 
see her rushing hysterically about it is not Clara Haddox. She demands 
as close approach to perfection as the student can make, but her direc- 
tions are never shouted. Her way is to indoctrinate students with her 
love for the dance. “Again, again,” she says quietly, and the students 
go through the movement again without grumbling because they share 
in her desire for a performance that shines with the inspiration of the 
composer. 

The time will come (not soon we hope) when she will no longer 
teach the Dance at Peabody, but the echoes of Boston Fancy, the Juggler 
of Our Lady, Toccato (composed by Claude Almand), the Red Poppy, 
the Nutcracker Suite will sing in the deep memories of those whom 
fortune favored with the privilege of being present at one of her 
programmes. 
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Is the ‘Gifted’ Child a Social Isolate? 


HARRY A. GRACE and NANCY LOU BOOTH 
California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo 


The six grades of an elementary school presented an opportunity to 
test this hypothesis. Cooperation of the faculty and administration 
allowed us to examine the possibility that “gifted” children become 
more isolated from their classmates the further they continue in school. 

Three questions were pre-tested and then asked of one class of first 
graders, one of second, and two classes each of third through sixth 
graders in the same school. 

“Which three children in your room do the best schoolwork?” 

“Which three children in your room do you do things with most 
often?” 

“If you could sit near any three children you want to, whom would 
you choose?” 

The questions were asked orally of the first and second graders, 
the examiner recording on different colored sheets of paper so as to 
make the children feel that the questions were unrelated. From the 
third through the sixth grades, children received one questionnaire at 
a time, each of different color, and each of which listed the names of 
all classmates. 

Results from the Iowa Basic Skil!s Test were used as the measure 
of “giftedness” for children in the third through the sixth grades. 
Teachers’ estimates were used for the first two grades. The five most 
gifted and the five least gifted in each class (of nearly thirty children 
each) form our extreme cases. 

The second and third questions seemed to test the same phenomenon, 
and so they were combined as one measure of social distance. Separate 
graphs were plotted for each class and each grade. No developmental 
differences appeared. In the first as in the sixth grade, the most gifted 
children were among the best liked and the least gifted among the least 
liked. 


In all, 294 children were studied. Children with three or less choices 
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by their classmates may be considered as unpopular. Of the 206 chil- 
dren in this category, twice as many are among the least gifted than 
among the most gifted (44 to 20). Seventy-six children are moderately 
popular (4 to 7 choices). Twenty-two are among the most gifted in this 
group of average popularity, and only four among the least gifted. 
Only twelve children were selected eight or more times. Eight of these 
most popular pupils were also most gifted, and none were among the 
least gifted. 

When the best schoolwork question is tabulated, the results lean 
more heavily toward the most gifted. For instance, 238 pupils are 
chosen four times or less, 47 of them are among the least gifted and 
16 among the most gifted (3 to 1). Of the 56 children chosen five or 
more times as doing the best schoolwork, 34 are among the most gifted, 
and only one among the least gifted. 

Is the gifted child the social isolate? 

Not within these six grades of an urban school. If such isolation 
does occur, it may begin at a later stage. Perhaps as important a con- 
sideration is that one third of the gifted children do not demonstrate 
their abilities in the classroom such that their fellow pupils notice 
them. Can this be the beginning of “underachievement?” 

But what about the least gifted children—children “exceptional” in 
the negative direction? They do seem to be left out of it, even as early 
as the first grades. 

In our current prosperity, with the rising school enrollments, and 
the demand for greater quality and quantity of minds, it may be natural 
to sympathize with the gifted child. We may see in him the greatest 
potential for our nation’s future. And we have serious cause to worry 
if as many as one out of three such children fails to invest the talents 
for education with which he was born. But we dare not forget the 
talents which may still lie within the less gifted or even the least gifted 
child. There is the challenge to teach him, to encourage him, to counsel 
him so that he may find his optimal happiness in adult life. Both he 
and his more gifted classmate need the skills of a teacher to realize 
the potential which is theirs. In our current prosperity we may forsake 
teaching for selection, coaching for recruitment, and yet this study of 
six elementary grades in one school indicates how great a job is still 
to be done. 
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A Gift for Your Child 


J. B. STOUT 
Northwestern State College 
Alva, Oklahoma 


It happened in that recent sacred time when parents were asking 
themselves, “What shall we give to our children as an expression of 
our undying love; and of our prayerful desire that their lives shall 
be wholesome as well as happy, constructive as well as active, a bless- 
ing to many others as well as to us and to themselves?” The executive 
committee of a local unit of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers’ had developed a program around the theme, “A Bargain 
Package—A Gift for Your Child.” In their thinking, the “bargain 
package,” in America at least, consists of the child’s teachers whom 
parents and other citizens of this Christian democracy provide through 
our schools. Truly, an individual blessed with a fine body, a keen, alert 
understanding mind, a sympathetic and loving heart, all properly 
trained for and deeply devoted to teaching, is one of the greatest gifts 
that society can provide for its children and youth. Right now in 
America, and throughout the world, one of the most urgent and most 
challenging problems is that of providing such precious gifts, not to 
a chosen few, but to all ehildren and youth of every nation. 

Here, as in the case of every other gift, its quality in relation to its 
purpose, rather than its cost in dollars, determines its value; the more 
significant, the more precious it is, the greater is the demand that it 
possess the highest quality. A so-called “bargain” gift for a child 
may be detrimental, even dangerous to the welfare of the recipient. 
Society, particularly teachers and parents, must accept responsibility 
for the quality of this bargain package under consideration. 

Now the means of controlling the quality of the teachers and of 
the teaching in our schools, like the means used to insure high quality 
in the personnel and in the practice of physicians and surgeons, are 
known as “Professional Standards.” Only when those standards are 
high and are enforced, can highest quality of personnel and perform- 





’ Hersce Mann Unit, Oklahoma Congress of Parents and Teachers, Alva, Oklahoma. 
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ance be assured. Only thus may parents be reasonably certain that 
what was referred to as the bargain package is truly a precious gift. 
Today those standards are in jeopardy. How important are they to 
you? 

The writer submits the proposition that their importance should 
be appraised in terms of their constructive influence on things of great 
significance. If that be a valid basis for judgment, then; 

Professional standards are as important as education, which is the 
greatest single factor that accounts for the difference between our way 
of life, and that of the most primitive peoples; which is society’s most 
momentous undertaking, her best form of investment, her only form 
of insurance, and her best hope of determining the eternal destiny of 
mankind. 


They are as important as the school, one of the most dynamic agencies 
of education, “the conscious means used by society to preserve and 
perfect civilization.” 

They are as important as the “American Way of Life,” for as Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt said, “What we do in the schools may be the most 
significant factor in preserving our form of government.” This senti- 
ment was later expressed by President Eisenhower in his words, “Our 
achievement in peace will rest upon the principles presented in the 
schools of America.” 


They are as important as the professionalization of teaching, for 
they are the foundation stones upon which every vocational group has 
built that has ever attained professional status. 

They are as important as the individual teacher, of whom it is said, 
“As is the teacher, so is the school”; the person who is second only 
to the parents, and not always to them, in molding the character and 
shaping the lives of children. 

So these professional standards become as important as “America’s 
Jewels,” her children, for they will go far toward determining who 
shall teach your children, their children, and their children’s children. 
Thus they become as important as our highest hopes, our fondest 
dreams, and our deepest faith that through these living, and through 
generations yet unborn, God’s plan for all children, everywhere, may be 
consummated! 
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The Implications 


Granting the importance of professional standards, what then are 
the implications? 

Much time, devoted effort, continuous appraisal and continual im- 
provement must go into the development of those important standards, 
and into their implementation. 

Profession-wide leadership and lay participation on local, state, 
regional, national, and international levels are imperative. 

Provisions must include the following vital factors: 


(a) Through adequate salaries, improved working conditions, 
reasonable tenure and retirement, and deserved recognition on the 
part of society for worthy practitioners, teaching must be made to at- 
tract the most promising youth of every generation. 

(b) There must be selective recruitment for teacher education 
candidates who possess suitable personal attributes and aptitudes. 

(c) There must be improved principles and practices to insure 
adequate certification regulations. 

(d) There must be continuous improvement in the teacher educa- 
tion program of every institution that gives evidence that teacher 
education is at least one of its major functions, and the elimination, as 
teacher education institutions, of all others. 

(e) There must be continued effort toward the establishment and 
maintenance of a balaneed supply of competent teachers, in terms 
of levels and areas of service. 

(f{) There must be, democratically and realistically developed, 
effective programs and processes of professional growth-in-service. 


Present Conditions 

Evident limitations prevent adequate review of present status, in 
terms of these professional standards; but educational literature is 
adequate, and it is hoped that many will have time and inclination 
for such appraisal. The reader will be encouragéd to find in recent 
editions of The Year Book of Education evidence of interest and effort 
that transcend national and racial boundaries. Knowledge of the 
work of the National Commission in Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, of the work of some forty-nine similar state organi- 
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zations, and of the work of the very many local TEPS Committees; 
knowledge of the work of the great national, regional, and state 
accrediting agencies, and the pooling of strength in the newly func- 
tioning National Council in Accreditation; all such knowledge will 
serve to renew hope and stimulate effort. A more detailed and ana- 
lytical investigation will confirm noteworthy progress, but will discover 
shocking deficiencies. In the matter of recruitment, for example, it 
is a far cry from practices of the period of Peter, the Great, when 
from among future clergymen enrolled in the theological seminaries, 
the worst—including drunkards, insubordinates, and failures—were 
assigned to teaching positions in the secular schools, to the best person- 
nel practices including wise guidance and counseling on both high 
school and college levels, and the development and application of 
criteria for the selection and screening that are affecting the practices 
of an increasing number of teacher education institutions. It must be 
acknowledged, however, that current proposed solutions for the present 
teacher shortage include such wild suggestions as the recruitment of 
retired army officers, and the drafting of young women for a two year 
period—six months of training and eighteen months of teaching.’ So, 
present conditions, even in this most enlightened nation, spell proces- 
sion, rather than profession; supply some justification of Shaw’s barbed 
statement that “Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach”; and make 
timely Thorndike’s classic warning: “Poor indeed is the society whose 
best brains clothe and feed it, but whose poorest minds teach it.” 
Although it would be pleasant to dwell on achievements, both 
national and state—for there is reason for pride in the progress made 
— it would be wiser to warn against the danger of complacency, and to 
emphasize the dark and challenging elements in today’s picture. It 
was Alice in Wonderland, I believe, who provided guidance for us 
in America today, when she said, “You see, you have to keep run- 
ning if you want to stay where you are. If you want to get ahead, you 
have to run faster.” There are still all too many institutions posing 
as colleges for teacher education who pay little more than lip service 
to such an objective, and whose programs fail to justify the claim. 
Conditions among teachers in terms of economic and social status, in 





*T. M. Stinnett, “Editorial Comments,” The Journal of Teacher Education, Vol. VII, 
No. 2, June, 1956, p. 153. 
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terms of teaching load and community responsibilities, in terms of 
facilities for working and living, in terms of tenure and retirement, 
probably discourage rather than attract the best bodies, minds, and 
hearts to the profession. Only seven out of ten elementary teachers 
now employed in our public schools have degrees. All too many of 
them are not participants in adequate programs that promote growth 
in service. 

The teacher shortage is, and—in spite of some gain—bids fair to 
continue to be a national crisis. Some brief factual statements may 
be enlightening.’ 


Demand 


More than ten thousand children are being born each day in the 
United States. In 1940 our national birthrate was eighteen per thou- 
sand of population; by 1952 it had increased to twenty-five per thou- 
sand, an increase of nearly 40 per cent. The increase in population 
in the United States from 1940 to 1953 was equal to the total popula- 
tion in 1950 of eleven western states combined, plus that of Texas. 
In 1954 for the first time in the history of these United States, total 
births went beyond four million. 


Enrollment in elementary schools is increasing more than a million 
each year. Our accelerated birth rate means that this number will 
increase each year for some time. What kind of educational oppor- 
tunity will be available in 1960 when a large per cent of the four 
million children born in 1954 attain school age? 


During the school year 1955-56 some 85,000 teachers, for various 
reasons, left the profession. A minimum of 35,000 should be added 
because of the increase in school enrollment that will take place in 
September. A minimum of 20,000 are needed to relieve over-crowd- 
ing, and to cut down the number of pupils that are on half-day schedules. 
Surely something must be done to replace some of the most woefully 
unprepared. To the extent that a study of the preparation of elemen- 
tary school teachers teaching during the school year 1955-56 in thirty- 
four of the forty-eight states, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia is justifiable foundation for nation-wide estimates, 





* Most of the statistical information presented in this article is derived from “The 1956 


Teacher Supply and Demand Report,” The Journal of Teacher Education, Vol. VII, No. 1, 
Mar., 1956, p. 33 ff. 
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we can safely say there were at least 1,389 elementary teachers who 
had not one hour of college preparation. Eleven thousand seven 
hundred two had only from one to twenty-nine semester hours of 
college training. 

In the elementary schools of the United States, a nation that boasts 
about providing equality of educational opportunity to all of its chil- 
dren, there were last school year 41,690 teachers with preparation 
varying from none to fifty-nine college semester hours. Sixty college 
semester hours usually represent about eighteen months of college 
work. 

Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary of the United States Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards has said, 
“There is a realistic need (demand) for 175,000 qualified teachers 
to be available to the elementary and high schools next September.” 

In a further attempt to realistically predict the demand for new 
teachers for next school year, a study was made to determine the 
number of “new” teachers (those not teaching anywhere the previous 
year) entering the schools in September of 1955. On the basis of 
this study there were 76,337 “new” elementary teachers and 54,369 
“new” high school teachers employed. Should due consideration be 
given to the need of reducing half-day sessions, and replacing the 
most inadequately prepared among those teaching last year, the total 
arrived at would correspond closely with Dr. Stinnett’s estimate. So 
much for demand. Let us look at supply. 


Supply 

The total number of persons graduated from all of our colleges 
in the United States in 1955 (287,000) was 34 per cent less than in 
1950. Of this greatly reduced number graduated in 1955, only 30.2 
per cent are prepared to teach. Although this represents an increase 
in the per cent of college graduates prepared to teach, there were 
24.3 per cent fewer degree teachers graduated in 1955 than in 1950. 
Reliable estimates indicate that this spring and summer (1956) there 
will be an encouraging increase of 2.70 per cent in the number of 
teachers granted a bachelor’s degree with certification on the elemen- 
tary level, and an increase of 15.4 per cent in the number certificated 





*T. M. Stinnett, The Journal of Teacher Education, Vol. VII, No. 1, Mar., 1956 p. 46. 
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for high school teaching, as compared with 1955. Even so, all teacher 
education colleges in the United States will graduate with the Bache- 
lor’s Degree only 38,731 elementary teachers, and only 57,348 high 
school teachers, a total of 96,079 as compared with an estimated need 
of 175,000 teachers for the coming year. These figures indicate a de- 
ficiency of 79,000 teachers. The supply is 34,627 less than the num- 
ber of “new” teachers actually employed last year, including the 
thousands with pitifully inadequate preparation. 

In the preceding estimates of deficiency in teacher supply, we have 
assumed that all persons graduated from the colleges of the United 
States with standard certificates would enter teaching in 1956. How 
unrealistic! A study was made to determine what per cent of the 1955 
class so prepared entered teaching last September. The study involved 
77 per cent of those prepared for elementary teaching and 72 per 
cent of the potential high school teachers. 1t was found that only 71 
per cent entered teaching. This was encouraging, since it represented 
a gain of 5 per cent over the 1954 record. It indicates, however, that 
even though the trend continues favorable, it is highly probable that 
one out of four of the 96,000 potential teachers in the class of 1956 
will not enter teaching this fall. This would increase the estimated 
deficiency by 24,000. 

To make frustration complete, here is a major threat to professional 
standards: Each school year from 1945-46 to 1951-52 there was an 
average decrease over the preceding year in the number of emergency 
certificates issued in the United States of nearly 12,000. In 1952-53 
the decrease dropped to only 222. In 1953-54 there was an increase, 
the first in nine years, of 1,963 emergency certificates over the num- 
ber issued the preceding year. Strictly comparable figures for the 
years 1954-55 and 1955-56 are not available. However, there was 
an increase of 28.46 per cent from 1954 to 1955 in the number of 
college students completing requirements for the elementary certifi- 
cate granted on the basis of only 30 hours of college work. Compar- 
able figures show a decrease in 1956 of 2 per cent as compared with 
those of 1955. 

There has been presented a discouraging picture. However, as em- 
phasized by Dr. Stinnett, there are reasons for optimism.’ Professional 





5T. M. Stinnett, “Standards Are Still Going Up,” NEA Journal, Vol. XLIV, No. 9, Dec., 
1955, p. 541 ff. 
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standards have advanced steadily since 1946. The annual production 
of elementary teachers with a college degree has been increased from 
11,142 in 1948 to 35,278 in 1955, a gain of nearly 317 per cent. 
The average preparation of employed elementary teachers has in- 
creased consistently. The proportion of women in the total college 
enrollment has shown consistent increase since 1951. The total num- 
ber of new teachers produced by colleges of the United States took 
a slight up-turn in 1955, the first year since 1950 that there was not 
an annual decrease. Here is encouraging evidence of determination 
on the part of many teachers and parents to “keep running,”—aye, 
even “to run faster.” 

Probably there is general agreement that the building of a profes- 
sion is, primarily, the responsibility of its personnel.’ However, in 
the case of teaching—possibly more than in any other, since it provides 
essential services to all children and youth—it demands the whole- 
hearted commitment of parents, first, and of all others interested in 
the future of the world. In the words of Helen C. White, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, “The rigorous maintenance of high professional 
standards by everybody involved is the only sure protection of the 
common interest.”” 

Back in 1944 there was issued by the American Council on Edu- 
cation a pamphlet entitled “Teachers for Our Times.” There were listed 
twelve qualities needed in teachers. The following quotation concerns 
a most significant one. 

“There remains one quality so essential to good teaching, and so broad 
in its bearings, that it has been reserved for concluding treatment. That quality 
is a profound conviction of the worth of a teacher’s work. For this to exist 
the individual must have a sense of the greatness of his profession: of its 
significance for society, of its power to benefit boys and girls. He must have 
no doubt that skillful teaching is essential to the preservation and improve- 
ment of our culture, to the strengthening and enlightenment of every citizen.” 


It is the studied opinion of the writer that such a quality, such a 
conviction, such a philosophy, is becoming increasingly a character- 
istic of our teachers, and of parents as well. So let us hope that out 





* John B. Stout, “Building a Profession: The Responsibility,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 4, Jan., 1953, p. 125. ff. 


"Helen C. White, “Freedom to Teach,” Bulletin, American Association of University 
Professors, Vol. XLII, No. 2, Summer, 1956, p. 335. 
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of their deliberations and their cooperative efforts today and in the 
tomorrows to come, they will find ways in which they can and will 
promote the eventual realization of this, our dream; the eventual ful- 
fillment of this sacred trust: the attainment of full professional status 
for those who teach; the presentation of what will be truly a “bargain 
package” to all children everywhere, beginning in America! 





Two Popular Series 


GINN BASIC READERS 


Provides the best possible materials 
for teaching reading. Gay readers 
with good stories and poems, work- 
books, chart, cards, records and en- 
richment readers. Primary program 
recently revised. 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


Children from kindergarten to the 
secondary levels have more fun learn- 
ing music with this widely used series. 
Teachers’ guides, records, books of 
accompaniments. By Pitts, Glenn, 
Watters, Wersen. 


Write for circulars 


GINN AND COMPANY 
165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 


Represented by 
J. T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tenn. 
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Rural Education and the 
Future of America 


S. J. KNEZEVICH 
College of Education 
University of lowa 


If it came to pass (and may the Lord forbid it) that thousands of 
man-made earth satellites were sent spinning loaded with nuclear ex- 
plosives rather than scientific instruments and were so tuned or timed to 
return from space to explode upon those below, the horror dream of all 
mankind being obliterated from the face of the earth could come to 
pass. Assume further that this were followed in the year 2057 by a 
visit to the “earth sans homo sapiens” by archeologists from Mars 
who were interested in establishing the kind of culture that existed 
and what the people of various countries contributed to the develop- 
ment of civilization on earth. If these archeologists probed the ruins 
that were once America (keep in mind that this is fiction which I hope 
will never be fact) to determine what we had done for the advance- 
ment of earth civilization and culture, what would they find? 

It is my belief that at least two things would be recorded as signifi- 
cant contributions to civilization from the people of the U.S.A. One, 
of course, would be the refinement of the democratic concept of govern- 
ment. While the idea of democracy as a political form or a way of life 
is not original with the people of the U.S., certainly we have done much 
to refine and perfect it as a practical form of government and as a way 
of life. The second would be the development of a system of public 
education which is unique in the history of the world. Again, neither 
the idea of education nor public education is original with America. 
But as one historian put it, “never before in the history of the world 
have so many been educated so well.” There are few things more 
typically American than our systems of public education, and this 
remains true no matter what the magnitude of problems before us. 

In a very real sense when one speaks of education in America, he 
is speaking of the future of a nation. We must wait until a generation 
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has passed before we can accurately assess the full impact of a particu- 
lar program in education. What we do or fail to do right now will be 
felt for at least another 25 years. In a certain sense “there is no tomor- 
row” for those whom the golden years of learning opportunity have 
passed by. It’s like the last game of the world series. What’s the point 
of saving the big money players for tomorrow if the series end today? 
There will be other world series games as there will be more generations 
of school children to come, but each has its golden moments and there 
comes at time when “there is no tomorrow” for them. You can’t indefi- 
nitely postpone “until tomorrow” the resources which are needed right 
now for the children who are ripe for learning today. 

This is one reason why people with vision as well as dedication are 
needed to foster the cause of public education. When the goal can only 
be vaguely defined at best and reaching it requires many years, the 
temptations and pressures to divert resources to more immediate and 
more pleasurable purposes are great. The pursuit of the immediate 
gains or pleasures of the moment make it difficult to convince people 
of the importance of lofty ideals and distant objectives. 

It’s not too difficult to fall in the ways of the sun worshippers of days 
gone by. While today we may ridicule and castigate the pagan worship 
of the sun there are many, nevertheless, who emulate at least the spirit 
of those whose imagination was limited to that which could be seen 
and felt here and now. The glitter and the glamour of the chrome on 
the power-laden vehicle that purrs smoothly along the ever-improving 
and widening concrete pathways that link city with city captures the 
imagination and pocketbooks of many. The appliances that fill our 
homes with comfort and bring more of the world to our living room 
can indeed be counted among the wonders of our age. We stand in 
awe at the power of the atomic bomb and thrill to the thought of the 
possibilities of space travel made more probable by the launching of 
satellites. These are indeed some of the achievements of the age which 
makes this world a little more pleasant, a little more fearful, a little 
more costly, but in the last analysis, we hope at least, a little more en- 
joyable. 

The problem arises when the easily observed and material objects 
become so strongly entrenched that we start to look upon them as ends. 
The acquisition of material goods becomes of primary importance 
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and all else secondary. When this occurs, we fall into the snare of the 
sun worshippers who recognized the great good that came from the 
sun. The sun gave them warmth and light. Things cou!d grow in the 
sun. It is little wonder that the ancients held it in awe and fell upon 
their knees to worship it. We, as Christians, recognize that for all the 
wonders of the sun, there is a Being far greater and more worthy of 
our admiration and worship. As great as the sun may be, even greater 
is its Creator. As Christians we have taken the time to look behind the 
dazzling sun to see Someone of even greater Brilliance. 

We fall into the same trap as did the sun worshippers when we fail 
to look behind the material gains in our culture. As wonderful as are 
the creations of modern technology, they are the created and not the 
creator. It is the creative human mind which is far more worthy of our 
respect and admiration (but never worship for this we reserve to Him 
who created the human mind and all else) rather than the automobile, 
the hydrogen bomb, the nuclear-power driven submarine, the earth 
satellites, etc. But these great technological developments of our age 
are not products of ignorant minds but of those which have grown 
through opportunities to learn. It is the blending of human potential 
with a system of education that resulted in the technological marvels 
of our day. There is a need for a further blending of human potential 
and learning for the development of social institutions which can 
function most efficiently in this age of great technological progress. 
The latter blending appears to be more difficult to achieve and to accept. 

This is what we mean when we say public education is the very 
bulwark of our greatness as a nation. To starve our system of public 
education because we feel we need more money to spend for entertain- 
ment and the glittering and glamorous objects about us is like starving 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. Limitation of resources available 
for education in any part of the nation is, therefore, a threat to the 
future of America. He who tovs with public education ultimately 
jeopardizes his own welfare and that of the nation. 

This must be said over and over again and throughout the land for 
there are many services which are needed in a community. Gaining 
tax funds for a bright and shiny red fire engine is not difficult to come 
by. The need for it is readily apparent and the results are almost im- 
mediate. You can see the bright and shiny new fire engine the next 
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day. You can feel the effect of iowered fire insurance rates within a 
short time. The same argument goes for roads. We need better roads. 
Tax funds for new roads which are spent wisely and in the absence 
of fraud and collusion are noticed within a short period of time as we 
travel happily over the beautiful and comfortable new roads. I will not 
belabor the point that a dynamic culture requires many services. The 
problem arises when services such as education, which are not as easily 
described nor as readily apparent as a red fire wagon or a concrete 
strip, come out second best in the competition for tax funds. 

So much for education in general and its tremendous importance 
to our way of life. Some would say, stop there, and why bother to 
study rural education. Then comes the oft repeated, but nonetheless 
meaningless, cliche that “education is education.” This, I submit, is 
neither a profound nor a learned observation. The same twist of logic 
could produce the statement that “medicine is medicine,” so why have 
special studies such as tropical medicine. They could question the 
judgment of a foundation for spending thousands of dollars at the 
State University of Iowa, College of Medicine, for organizing an In- 
stitute for Agricultural Medicine to do research on diseases affecting 
the people of rural areas, notably, those afflicting farmers. I could go 
on and say that “sociology is sociology,” so why the duplication with 
courses called “rural sociology?” We could go still further and declare 
“work is work” and, hence, the problems of agricultural workers are 
no different from those of industrial workers. The statement which 
proclaims “education is education” proves nothing. 

Rural education is a part of the complex called public education 
in general. Stated positively, it is necessary to detach rural education 
from education in general to study likely solutions to the various 
problems encountered in providing educational opportunities in rural 
areas of America. The very vastness as well as unique conditions de- 
mands that it be so. Of the 3,070 counties in the U.S. almost 35 percent 
do not contain even one urban place. Of the more than 17,000 incorp- 
orated places in the U.S. in 1950, 77 percent had populations under 
2,500. Most communities are small or rural communities. As Bob Isen- 
berg stated in the 1957 Yearbook, small communities vary greatly. 
Some are in isolated mountain areas, some are in desert regions, some 
are on scattered islands cut off from the mainland, some are in fertile 
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valleys or plains where farms are rich and prosperous. There are many 
ways to make a living. Some small communities have an economy wholly 
or largely lumbering, or fishing communities. Some are industrial com- 
munities. This suggests that adaptations must be made if there are to 
be desirable educational opportunities available to the children, youths, 
and adults residing in the heterogeneous complex called rural America. 

The magnitude of public education in rural America was described 
by Howard Dawson in yet another way when he pointed out that of the 
17,000 school administrators in the U.S., fully 70 percent have major 
responsibilities in rural education. Rural schools employ about 467,000 
or 47 percent of the nation’s teachers. There are 11.9 million children 
residing in rural areas enrolled in school and this number is about 
39.5 percent of the nation’s total. The schools in rural farm and rural 
non-farm areas expend about 2.5 billion for current operations which 
is about 39.5 percent of the nation’s total. 

As interesting as the statistics describing the magnitude of the prob- 
lems of rural education may be, they do not convey the whole story. 
The results gained from the special studies and conferences on rural 
education during the past years provide the real clincher to the argu- 
ment. Many improvements have been noted since the historic White 
House Conference on Rural Education. Rural school teachers are today 
better prepared and better paid. A larger percentage of rural children 
are coming to school and staying longer. The structure of local school 
districts has been strengthened. The range and quality of educational 
opportunities have been markedly increased. Opportunities for second- 
ary education have been extended to many more rural youths. The 
financing of schools in rural areas has been improved through increasing 
state aids that have equalized the burden of school support. These 
significant developments did not just happen. Certainly the Rural De- 
partment of the National Education Association deserves a large meas- 
ure of credit for the leadership given toward the improvement of 
educational opportunities for children in rural areas. There can be no 
questioning the fact that the special study and special conferences de- 
voted to the problems of rural education have borne fruits of great 
value to the nation. 

An examination of the specific roles of various leaders and organiza- 
tions in rural education in the three fields of local district structure, 
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the intermediate unit, and transportation document further the argu- 
ment at hand. It has been well known that the most inefficiently orga- 
nized school districts were to be found in the rural areas of America. 
Reorganization is not a new phenomenon. The need for efficient district 
structure was the concern of Horace Mann over 120 years ago. The 
close relationship between quality programs of education in rural 
areas and an efficient district structure was observed many, many years 
ago. Conditions have been ripe for significant alterations in school dis- 
trict structures for a long time as well. The spark of leadership was 
needed to promote it, however. The professional leadership of the 
Rural Department of the NEA in the field of school district reorganiza- 
tion is a recognized fact. Dawson reported that there were 127,529 
school districts in the United States in 1932 as compared with 66,472 
in 1953. On July 1, 1955, it was reported that there were less than 
60,000 school districts in the United States. Admittedly the reduction 
of the numbers of school districts is a rough indication of progress in 
reorganization. 

The recent experience in Iowa, one of the seven states which accounted 
for half of the total number of school districts in 1953, is a case in 
point of how leadership from the State Department of Education stimu- 
lated more efficient local district structure. In spite of legislation that 
made reorganization more difficult than was necessary, Iowa today has 
moved to a place where many leaders feel that reorganization is not 
likely to be a political issiie during the next session of its legislature. 
And reorganization of school districts has been a hot political issue for 
a long time in that state. 

There came a time during the Industrial Revolution when workers, 
who had once feared losing their livelihood through the development 
of labor-saving machinery such as Edmond Cartwright’s power loom, 
no longer destroyed machines with the hammer and the torch. They 
realized they could not defeat nor undo the forces which set in motion 
the Industrial Revolution. I predict that the period of bitter hate and 
animosities developed in school district reorganization attempts is 
likewise approaching an end. There remain a few to march upon the 
state legislatures (under the guise of protecting the small school) who 
would continue to put the hammer and the torch to legislation needed 
to facilitate orderly reorganization of local school districts into efficient 
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units, but they no longer reflect the desires of most people in rural 
areas. It is recognized that no man nor any group possesses the resources 
to prevent the orderly reorganization of local school units of administra- 
tion. Only delaying actions can be successful. To defeat reorganization 
one must destroy the improved roads, the steel plow, the powerful 
tractors, telephones, automobiles, rural electrification, farm machinery, 
television, etc. These great developments of our technology have set 
in motion the forces calling for a fundamental reorganization of social 
institutions among which happens to be the public schools. Leaders in 
rural education have stimulated popular action toward reorganization 
of school districts in rural areas. 

The intermediate unit is fundamentally a product of leaders in rural 
education who recognized its importance in developing quality pro- 
grams of education in rural areas. The Rural Department of the NEA 
played an important role in the clarification and application on the 
intermediate unit concept to public education since the end of World 
War II. More remains to be done in this area, but the point is it is 
being done through leaders in rura! education. 

It was reported in 1956 that there were 142,977 school buses in use 
and 18,003 were built and delivered. Nine and seven-tenths million 
pupils were transported daily in 1956 as compared with nine and one- 
tenth million in 1955. The cost of transportation was $357,000,000 
in 1956 as compared with $312,000,000 in 1955. In 1956, 42,364 
school districts used buses. Without the study given to transportation 
by those mainly interested in rural education it simply would not have 
reached the stage of development that it has today. 

Other contributions could be catalogued, but these are sufficient to 
indicate the fruits of your labors in study and in conferences on the 
problems of rural education. The final answers are not in, but no one 
can contest the significant progress made. 

So much for a review of a few of the accomplishments from special 
study and special conferences devoted to rural education. What lies 
ahead? There have been many statements of the dynamic nature of 
the world in which we live. One of the more recent ones is found in 
the October 7, 1957, issue of Life Magazine which used this statement 
in its introduction to a new series entitled, “Man’s New World: How 
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“The present lives and future fortunes of every American man, woman, 
and child are directly affected by the gigantic technical strides of the past 
few years. Whether we know it or not, whether we like it or not, the daily 


life of each is being changed—and it is destined to be changed far more— 
by events taking place in the laboratories and factories across the land.” 
“Any important scientific or engineering advance always sets off a chain 
reaction. It creates comforts and hazards, it organizes the economy and 
disorganizes it, it provides social benefits and poses moral problems. This 
has been true since history began. But such advances used to be few and 
far between. Their impact came so slowly that a man was hardly aware 
of any major change in his own lifetime.” 


“The pace of change was stepped up with the Industrial Revolution. And 
in the years since World War JI the advances have come with an over- 
whelming rush. Today the progress of 100,000 Stone Age years is surpassed 
in a single year and the great accomplishments of the century are eclipsed 
by those of the last decade. ‘In one generation,’ J. Robert Oppenheimer 
observes ‘our knowledge of the world engulfs, upsets, and complements all 


knowledge of the natural world before . . . the world alters as we walk 
in it.” 


Rural America cannot be isolated from these changes and rural 
education will be affected by the many technological developments yet 
to come. There have been great improvements in school district organi- 
zation in rural areas. It is entirely likely that within the next decade 
we will reach a kind of stability that comes from efficient local school 
district structure in most states. But school districts are but a means 
to an end. Their structure-is determined by the demands placed upon 
it by the educational program. As the educational program changes to 
meet the changes in “the world which alters as we walk in it,” to quote 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, we may find ourselves in a situation where 
the entire school district structure must be re-evaluated and the measur- 
ing stick will be standards or forces which are presently beyond the 
human imagination of most present here this evening. 

It follows from the world we live in that the educational program 
now found in most rural areas will be greatly expanded and enriched. 
For unless this is done, fewer and fewer of the future leaders of our na- 
tion will come from rural America. 

The task of the public school in the rural area must, of necessity, 
be more difficult than the task confronting its urban cousin. It was esti- 
mated that between 1920 and 1950, over one million rural youth an- 
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nually migrated to cities. Rural families of the United States have paid 
directly for the rearing of migrating rural youth and indirectly for 
their education as well. Many studies have proclaimed that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the farm youth leave the farm upon reaching 
maturity and migrate to urban areas. The implication is clear. The 
program of the rural school in the satisfactorily organized school dis- 
trict must be such as to meet the needs of those who will remain and 
build better rural communities. It must also be a program which will 
help the large numbers who annually migrate from rural areas to earn 
a livelihood in urban settlements. This is a task of tremendous magni- 
tude, but one which cannot be ignored. 

Since the depression years the greatest tax collecting agency has 
been the federal unit of government. For a long time the local taxing 
unit played the dominant role, and it was during such times that methods 
of financing schools were developed and began to be looked upon as 
the traditional (and, hence, desirable) method. Today, the state units 
collect and expend more tax funds than do local units. These are the 
economic facts of life. They point to the necessity for rethinking the 
role of state and federal governments in school support. And when we 
do give it thought it should be made clear that local units of government 
are no longer the dominant tax levying agencies they were a century 
ago. The trend is clear. The future increasing costs of education in 
rural as well as urban areas can only be met by using more of the 
state and federal financial resources for the support of public educa- 
tion. In some cases, such as those involved in providing better educa- 
tional opportunities for children of migratory workers and in federally 
impacted areas increased federal funds are of the utmost necessity. 
If the public schools are to meet the many challenges placed upon them 
by the dynamic culture in which they are located, adequate financial 
resources must be available and this means that they should not be 
limited to those possessed by the local district alone. The resources 
of the state and of the nation must be made more readily available to 
finance improved educational opportunities for children, youths, and 
adults in rural areas. 

And lastly, I predict a growing wave of interest in rural education 
in all segments of our country. The fact of migration of youths from 
rural areas to urban centers has already been indicated. Urban centers 
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clearly profit from fine educational programs in rural areas or suffer 
from inadequacy of educational opportunities in these areas. You 
cannot isolate ignorance. The social costs of inadequate educational 
opportunities are borne eventually by all the people and not those in 
the districts and states with limited finances. The Chicago Tribune 
reported the problems the city of Chicago faced when the large number 
of people from the less fortunate areas of Kentucky came to live in 
that city. The very mobility of our nation and the deep roots of the 
social ills that beset our communities demand this growing wave of 
interest in rural education. 

More could be said, but time waits for no man nor does any con- 
ference depend upon one person to solve all issues. One thing remains 
certain. It has been said that we live in a period when over 100,000 
Stone Age years are surpassed in a single year and the great accomplish- 
ments of the century are eclipsed by those of the last decade. Under 
such dynamic conditions annual conferences on rural education such 
as this one will never run out of challenges and problems. 
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My Father—Teacher 


SAM ADAMS 


Louisiana State University 


It is easy to overlook the fact that history is made of people. When 
one studies the trends that have characterized American education 
since 1890, for example, he finds it easy to accept the fact that school 
terms have become longer, salaries have improved, and teaching loads 
have become more reasonable. However, these concepts assume their 
true meaning only as they are seen in the life of an individual teacher. 

With this viewpoint in mind, the author has recently compiled some 
information regarding the teaching career of his father, S. F. Adams, 
who began his teaching career in 1895 and ended it in 1935. Thus, 
he was a participant in some of the most significant developments in 
America’s educational history. 

This teaching career was limited geographically to two counties 
in north-central Mississippi, Webster and Calhoun. These are typical 
hill counties consisting mainly of small farms. The district school, 
with local support and board-of-trustee control, was the standard type 
throughout most of the 1895-1935 period. 

In 1895, with a high school education and a teacher’s certificate 
(earned by taking the teacher’s examination) he was offered the school 
at Concord, in western Webster county. This school had an enrollment 
of 26, and the pay was $22 per month for a 4-month term. The school 
was ungraded, but the subjects taught were: Spelling, Reading, Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic, Grammar, and United States History. 

In 1896, he went to Peeples School, where the enrollment was 43. 
According to the standard contract then used in Webster county, this 
should have qualified him for a higher salary, but with school support 
coming largely from the local district, salaries were notably unstable. 
For the 4-month term, he drew the following checks: $20, $21.50, $23, 
$23, for an “annual” salary of $87.50. For obvious reasons, he farmed 
during the summer months. 


The fall of 1897 found him teaching at Long Branch School, where 
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the enrollment was 27. He taught the usual subjects plus a newcomer— 
Mental Arithmetic. His contract salary was $22 per month, and district 
funds were adequate to pay this for the first three months. However, 
the trustees ran short, so his pay for the fourth month was $15. 

In 1898, he went to Shady Grove School. (The number of schools 
bearing this title, nation-wide, would reach an astronomical number.) 
The enrollment was 52, and his pay checks were for $24, $25, $28, $25. 
At the end of that year a most unusual thing happened: he was re- 
elected. There was a custom that teachers would change schools each 
year regardless of the quality of their work. During the second year 
at Shady Grove, he tried to cope with 66 students, and his checks were 
$24, $25, $25, and $26. 

Thus at the end of five years in the “profession,” my father’s largest 
check for a single month had been $28. His largest total salary for a 
school year was $102. 

In the fall of 1900, he went to Union Grove School, and for the 
first time in his career, he had an “assistant.” Together they taught 78 
students. The term still four months, and his total salary was $93. 

In 1901, he went to Montevista School, near the north border of 
Webster county. At this school he taught 74 students in an ungraded 
school. This represented an outstanding investment of tax money, as his 
pay checks were for $28, $28, $28, and $30 for a total of $114. In 
short, he was paid $1.54 per student per year, or less than two cents per 
student-day. 

During the following two years he taught at Starnes School, with 
an enrollment of about 50 students. There were two noteworthy features 
of the 1903-04 term: (1) for the first time in his career, he taught 
a 5-month term and (2) for the second time in his career, he got paid 
the same amount each school month. His monthly check was $32, for 
an annual salary of $160. Such prosperity was not to be enjoyed alone, 
so he got married during the term. 

The next school he taught was at Long Branch (1904-05), where 
there was an enrollment of 50 students. The term was five months long, 
and the pay was $32 for each of the first four months. However, money 
ran low, so the last check was for $28.80. 

There followed an unprecedented three-year tenure in the same 
school. He returned to Montevista, where he worked from 1905 to 1908. 
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He had an assistant each year, and the enrollment increased during this 
interval from 100 to 121. While two teachers for 121 students is a high 
ratio, it should be remembered that in 1901, he handled 74 single- 
handedly. Another innovation was that all three terms were for six 
months. The average annual salary was about $250, with some month- 
to-month variation each term. 

The salaries cited earlier indicate that my father was truly a dedi- 
cated teacher. However, family responsibilities were such that in 1908, 
he left the teaching profession and accepted an appointment as a rural 
mail carrier. He continued in this work until 1920, when he resigned 
and returned to teaching. 

He resumed teaching in the school which he had left 12 years earlier, 
Montevista. Some notable changes had occurred during the interim. 
Whereas in 1907 there had been two teachers for 121 students, there 
were now three teachers for 108 students. Also, his monthly salary was 
approximately twice as great as in 1908, and he resumed his teaching 
career at $90 per month. But improved salaries and reduced teaching 
loads had an undersirable side effect: the school which had gone to 
a 6-month term in 1905 was back to a five-month term by 1920. He 
stayed at Montevista for three terms, with his annual salary in the 
$400-$500 range. 

In 1923 a long-held interest in politics took on new life, and he 
ran for the post of county Tax Assessor in Webster county. His politi- 
cal career was short-lived, as he was defeated. He then accepted the 
post as principal for a newly-consolidated school in Calhoun county. 
This was an early test in consolidation, and it worked out well. Two 
schools, Hardin and Hopewell, were consolidated to form a three- 
teacher, later four teacher, school. The new school house was placed 
equidistant from the two original schools, despite the fact that no stu- 
dent, indeed, no person, lived within half a mile of it. 

He enjoyed the longest tenure of his career at this school—four years. 
Records are not available, but indirect evidence indicates that the terms 
were 6 months long. His peak salary was $100 a month. He also had 
the privilege of introducing his two eldest children to the profession 
during this time. 

Returning to Webster county in the fall of 1927, he became principal 
of a consolidated school called Center, where five teachers taught 147 
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students in 1] grades. His salary was $100 a month. However, the 
district was in a financial pinch, and the records indicate a four-month 
term. Such situations pointed up the need for a county-wide program 
of school support, and such a plan was adopted. Consequently, his 
second year at Center (1928-29) gave him his first experience in a 
7-month term. His salary was $85 per month. Also, he initiated his 
third child into teaching during this time. 

Low salaries and family responsibilities made it virtually impossible 
for my father to go to college. Yet college training was being given 
greater and greater emphasis. Consequently, for the only year in his 
long career, he served in 1929-30 as a classroom teacher. Oddly enough, 
his principal during this year at Cumberland School was his eldest 
son. His salary here was the highest of his career—$90 per month for 
an 8-month term. 

A long-planned retirement kept my father out of teaching for the year 
1930-31. However, the following year found him teaching, for the 
fourth time in his career, at Montevista. This school was down to 36 
students and two teachers by then. The impact of the depression is 
graphically illustrated in that his monthly pay checks during the 1931- 
32 term were for $70 per month for 4 months, then dropped to $35 
for the remaining three months. The following year this school had 
an 8-month term, and his salary was $45 per month. However, it should 
be mentioned that these figures were merely promises to pay. For well 
over a year, he didn’t actually draw a single dollar in salary. Defi- 
nitely, these were not the “good ole days.” 

Returning to Calhoun county, he taught two terms (1933-35) at 
Bentley, where there was a two-teacher grade school. Enrollment 
records are not available, but each year he drew $45 per month for 
an 8-month term. In the spring of 1935, ill health terminated a teach- 
ing career which had been initated 40 years earlier. 

Trends? They were there, but they usually evolved by a back-and- 
forth operation which can be discerned only as they are seen in the 
career of an individual teacher. for example, this teacher had a higher 
monthly salary in 1905 than he had in 1932. Yet his annual salary 
increased from a low of $81 per year in 1897 to a high of $720 per 
year in 1929. As to length of term, he had a 6-month term in 1905 
and a 4-month term in 1928. Yet he saw the standard term change 
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from four months (1895-1903) to eight months (1929). The only area 
in which relatively smooth progress is noted was that of teacher load. 
The discovery that schools could have more than one teacher was a 
major development, and only once did he have to work unassisted with 


74 students, (1901). 


A great many educational changes were packed into my father’s 
forty-year span of active participation. Sometimes progress was nega- 
tive; always it was discouragingly slow. Yet those who knew him best, 
his own family, saw teaching as he saw it. He lived to see all five of 
his children actively engaged in the profession of teaching. 
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Educational Growth—Can We Im- 


prove Its Measurement and Quality? 
JESSE E. YOUNG 


State College, Sacramento, California 


Man’s desire to measure and to create units of measurement has been 
and still is a challenge to his ingenuity. Time, distance, weights and 
speed readily yield to specific units and have thereby contributed 
liberally to his ability to communicate with his fellow man and master 
his material world. Even though we are constantly adding new units 
of precise measurement and finding more accurate ways whereby these 
units may be determined, we have little difficulty in agreeing on their 
values. Basically, these measurable units have materially aided man to 
achieve his present status in his material environment. 


Problems Relating to Growth Measurement. 

Comparatively speaking, some other areas of measurement have 
yielded readily to measurement. Growth, if in terms of weight or 
height, can be measured. For most organisms we have the means where- 
by the size and the growth increment can be determined, even the 
viruses. Although these submicroscopic organisms have long defied 
identification and measurement, they have finally yielded to man’s in- 
genuity. The area of growth which has undoubtedly presented the great- 
est challenge to a measuring device has been man himself. True, we 
can measure his physical being in terms of pounds, inches and years 
but that constitutes only a portion of his growth. We are also concerned 
with his mental, social and spiritual growth and how this growth may 
be aided. Sincere efforts have been put forth to define and measure 
units of growth in the above mentioned areas with some measure of 
success; nevertheless, we have merely scratched the surface when we 
compare these units of measurement with those of the material world. 

As educators we are engaged in a profession which calls for growth 
in these important but less tangible phases of human development. 
The quality of our end product, tomorrow’s voting citizen, will depend 
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on our husbandry. Naturally, we would like to have a yardstick which 
would enable us to measure our rate of progress as we move along, 
but such a yardstick has yet to be devised. Perhaps in the light of the 
present school population we should educate in the assembly line 
fashion—the educable separated from the uneducable, and the educable 
would receive unit by unit the parts necessary to make the finished 
product. After a test run the assemblage is ready to face the world’s 
problems. While such an educational program may have much to offer 
in terms of economy, it is not desirable. Physical, mental, social and 
spiritual growth defies regimentation, and regimentation would be 
necessary under such a program. Unfortunately for such a plan the 
human organism is very individualistic and must be treated accord- 
ingly. While we have recognizable growth patterns, we should not 
expect the individual to conform to the pattern—rather the pattern 
should conform to the individual. 


Can We Make Learning More Enjoyable? 


When we think of education, we usually think of training the mind. 
How we do it is a matter of vital concern to all educators. Some say, 
“learning should be a pleasant experience” while others maintain that 
such would be unrealistic, very idealistic and completely unattainable. 
True, the possibilities of enjoyment in learning are remote if we are 
insistent that a certain body of knowledge be covered without regard 
to the degree of meaning the facts have to the learner. However, if 
we think of our job as one which calls for our evaluation of individual 
abilities and we try to challenge the ability and interest in every 
learner in each and every endeavor, the learning process becomes 
pleasanter with each new experience. Nothing succeeds like success 
and the feeling of success is like a shot in the arm in terms of future 
challenges. Failure, on the other hand, especially a succession of 
them, would in many instances act as a sedative, lulling mental ac- 
tivity to a deep sleep that defies awakening. As teachers we should 
frequently redefine the word educate. Educere means ex—out plus 
ducere—lead. In other words we should often be reminded that to 
educate means to lead out or guide the learner. When we compliment 
ourselves that we are teachers or educators; when we simply tell and 
insist on the retention of what we tell or what the book says, we have 
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forgotten the meaning of the word which identifies our profession. 


Pupil and Teacher Should Cooperate in Evaluating the Learning 
Process. 

As educators we are naturally interested in our own success as 
determined by the rate of mental and social growth of our pupils. 
This problem poses these questions: How shall this growth be deter- 
mined? By what basis may we evalute progress? Is evaluation solely 
a teacher’s responsibility? To what extent should a pupil evaluate 
himself? By what media may the pupil evaluate his own progress? 
All of these questions either contain the word progress or that progress 
is implied. If the teacher habituates the pupil to a program of self- 
evaluation with a feeling of growth accompanying each appraisal, he 
is truly an educator. If the material presented is challenging and com- 
prehendable it is very unlikely that such a pupil will stagnate mentally 
when he or she is on his or her own, even though they are below aver- 
age in academic ability. 

At a recent conference of the National Science Teacher’s Association, 
concern about evaluation was expressed in a number of instances, 
especially in the symposia following the address. The fact that dis- 
agreement was evident, especially at the end of the meeting, might 
be discouraging to some but to others it can be interpreted as en- 
couraging. Whenever we engage in passive lip service to our efforts, 
we are flirting with educational regression. Disagreement too, may 
contribute to the same state, if the differences are not later explored 
and studied. 


Do We Want Academic Quantity at the Expense of Quality? 
Progress in any profession calls for on-the-job research. New ideas 
about pupil growth, methods of evaluation and methods of presentation 
should come from the teachers themselves. In far too many instances, 
the teacher receives a new idea with luke-warm enthusiasm because 
it emanated from one whose experiences do not parallel his or her 
own. In addition, the classroom teacher insists that he is too far behind 
or has a schedule already so overcrowded that he cannot possibly do 
any experimentation. Here again. we see some of the problems that 
each and every educator faces. Academically speaking, is it quantity 
or quality of learning that we want? Are teachers expected to cover 
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the entire waterfront in each particular subject, so that upon graduation 
the student feels that his learning days are over? 

For those who adhere to the encyclopediac viewpoint and continue 
to insist that the accumulation of facts for fact’s sake is education, we 
should point out this important consideration—the body of knowledge 
in the various subject matter fields is growing like a rolling snowball 
and it threatens to bury us unless we can stand aside and direct it. To 
carry the analogy further, the individual should not be interested in 
big snowballs for the sake of size but in snow-man creations he can 
make with the material available. As teachers and educators we have 
reached the point where we must do some screening of factual material 
and think in terms of its use in developing growing, thinking citizens 
for tomorrow. 


Scientific Problem Solving and Its Educational Potentialities. 
Science may be used to illustrate this point. We are aware that the 
body of scientific facts leaves many of us more or less bewildered, even 
in a specialized field. This growth has come about not by simple ac- 
cumulation of facts but by the mastery of a procedure whereby already 
existing scientific facts are used to explore the unknown. This procedure 
we refer to as the scientific method and it can be employed by any 
curious individual with a scientific attitude. He not only can re-check 
that which is known, but he can add a facet of new information here 
and there. The scientist, as we label one who creates new bits of scientific 
knowledge, claims no monopoly on the procedure or the attitude. He 
would be the first to say it is an orderly way to approach a problem 
and solve it. To master the procedure or attitude does not depend on 
the accumulation of discrete facts for the sake of facts themselves 
so that the right word or words appear on the examination paper. 
Rather it is a logical way to solve problems whereby certain factual 
information which is already known or collected at the time is applied 
to the question and a satisfying conclusion is reached. Whether the 
conclusion is absolutely correct is not as important as the practice 
in a logical approach to problem solving. With further practice and 
guidance the student will increase his or her skill and will soon be 
habituated by the attitude and the method to the extent that this 
approach will be automatically applied to all his or her problems. 
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We can’t help but anticipate what this training will do in reducing 
gullibility and in producing wiser consumers and voters. 


Suggested Changes to Make the Scientific Method More Functional. 

Training in the scientific method and attitude calls for certain 
changes in our school program: first, emphasis should be placed on 
the child’s growth in the mastery of the method as a tool to individual 
achievement. This growth should be on a person to person basis and 
should be evaluated by both teacher and pupil. Second, to attain 
skill in self-appraisal the children should proceed at their pace. It 
should not be at an adult pace imposed upon them merely to cover 
a certain amount of material in a given time. Third, children need 
the opportunity to create, to handle equipment and carry out experi- 
ments of their own devising as well as those which are recommended. 
The teacher should further stimulate and guide their curiousity and 
aid them to make scientific conclusions on the basis of what they ob- 
served and the information they obtained from various source materials. 
Last, and most important, to develop the scientific attitude and method, 
the teachers work load must be reduced so that individual attention 
can be given. It is very discouraging to the conscientious, qualified 
teacher constantly to be under pressure because of overcrowded class- 
rooms, double sessions, clerical responsibilities, extra-curricular duties 
and participation in community affairs. While it is recognized that 
certain additional responsibilities are expected of the teacher, these 
extras should never be at the expense of the child’s educational growth. 

The tremendous growth of our school population and the uncertain 
status of the world situation is of vital concern to everybody, not just 
educators and statesmen. To retain our leadership in the free world 
we must set a pattern showing other nations how our schools contribute 
to this freedom. We have reason to be proud of our schools, but we dare 
not become complacent and satisfied; there is much room for improve- 
ment. Let it not be said of our educational system that the good turned 
out to be the enemy of the best, and to have the best, teachers and parents 
must cooperate in their efforts to evaluate and contribute to the well 


being of the whole child. 


Worth of the Examination as an Evaluative Device. 
Training the mind is too often thought of in terms of ability to recall 
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facts as determined by a measuring device called an examination. The 
examination is formulated, administered and corrected by one who is 
more or less well versed in that particular subject. The success of the 
student is determined by the extent of recall or the ability to use what he 
has learned to solve the problem presented to him. All levels of ability 
are compelled to cope with the same abstractions and the measure of 
success is determined by the quantity and quality of the answers. To 
these differentiations we affix grades much as we would inches in a linear 
differentiation. When we examine the responses we find a certain num- 
ber who measure up to our expectations, while others almost defy 
measurement. Unfortunately, we justify our failures in terms of lack 
of effort or lack of ability on the part of the learner and dismiss the 
problem with such rationalization. Before proceeding further, we 
should ask ourselves the question—does the examination really meas- 
ure intellectual growth? In far too many instances it does not. Recog- 
nition of abilities and interests is ignored and the victims are compelled 
to compete with classmates whose abilities far exceed their own. By 
the same token, there are also those whose abilities so far exceed the 
expectations of the instructor that they continue through their school 
days practically unchallenged. For one with limited ability coping with 
others out of his class is very discouraging. He feels like the scrub 
fullback forced to play with varsity team-mates—his failures become 
more conspicuous with each play. It should be a matter of serious con- 
cern for every teacher why the examination seems to have an aura of 
dread and apprehension on the part of the student to the extent that some 
students are tempted to sell their integrity for a grade. Examinations 
should be looked upon by the student as an opportunity to test himself, 
not as a device which serves to label him with first class, second class, 
or third class sterotypes. He takes the grade as an evaluation of him- 
self and not merely of what he produces. To him an average or low 
grade signifies lack of approval from the teacher. A number of reasons 
can be given for this status; First, too much emphasis is placed on it 
as an evaluative device. Other means of student growth and accomplish- 
ment should make the student aware that day to day preparedness and 
participation is recognized and rewarded. Second, constant reference 
to it as a threat to induce study. as if it were an important end in 
itself, makes it an ordeal to some. Third, the questions may only 
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challenge their ability to recall and not to think. If so, the facts memo- 
rized may be simply a clutter of inert words or phrases and the student 
has felt no challenge of their meaning or application. Finally, the 
student often lacks training in how to take an examination, i.e. how 
to read and appraise the question, how to organize his thinking so there 
is a logical sequence of presentation. Time spent in demonstrating 
how to prepare for an examination, how to analyze the question and 
present a well organized and complete answer is important. Finally, 
how to correct or relearn concepts incorrectly interpreted, can make 
an examination an instrument of inestimable educative value. 

To condemn the examination because of its misuse would be a 
serious error. When we think of its many uses as a screening device 
to determine fitness for a responsible position or as a challenge to our 
comprehension in a certain academic area there is no substitute. The 
person being examined is mature and accepts failure as a lack of fitness 
in that particular area. Failure under these circumstances certainly 
would not leave the defeatist attitude that so often accompanies the 
child that constantly fails in elementary and high school subjects. 


Society's Challenge to Teachers. 

Periodically, it is appropriate for our schools to take an inventory 
of themselves. What is their function and responsibility to society? 
What is expected of teachers in fulfilling this responsibility? Briefly, 
society expects our schools to improve the quantitative and qualitative 
thinking of its members. It should challenge those with superior ability 
so they do not slump into mediocrity and become lost in the crowd. 
It expects the schools, through its teachers, to supply the individual 
counseling and guidance that every child needs to grow physically, 
mentally, and socially well adjusted. It expects us to guide children 
make wiser personal choices and do better those things which are 
normally a part of everyday living. For the child to take his place in 
society he or she must have a feeling of worthwhileness which must 
emanate from the realization that his efforts are recognized and that 
his accomplishments are worth-while. 
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Storm Warnings in Michigan: 
Student Teaching 


WILLIAM R. SLEEPER 
Central Michigan College 
Mt. Pleasant 


The urgency of meeting the problems of student teaching squarely 
today is the result of years of apparent apathy. Teacher training insti- 
tutions have neglected to unite in an effort to secure improved profes- 
sional laboratory experiences for all of the future teachers of our state. 
The problems to be outlined here are by no means new, but the rapid 
expansion of teacher training has given them new meaning. The writer 
makes no pretense of having all the answers condensed into a neat 
package for there are multiple factors involved in each situation. 


What Are The Problems? 

Vexing every teacher training institution today is the staggering en- 
rollment increase. This increase, though very desirable, is forcing 
the rapid expansion of laboratory facilities for student teaching. Teacher 
training institutions, looking ahead to at least ten more years of mount- 
ing numbers, are reaching out to the public schools to fulfill their needs. 

Nearly all teacher training institutions have established highly 
desirable criteria for the selection of public schools as training sites. 
In reality very little selection is possible and even less is likely in the 
future. Every public school sizeable enough to be used either singly 
or in combination with others will be under contract to at least one 
teacher training institution. The selection of cooperating teachers is 
equally as difficult because of the demand for numbers. In many cases 
teachers who are temperamentally unfit and who have less than the 
desirable amount of professional training are employed. 

When this situation exists there is the constant danger of over-crowd- 
ing the facilities. The assignment of more than one student teacher to a 
classroom during any given period can not be considered most profit- 
able to the student teachers involved. There is a point of saturation 
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for the public school system. This point of saturation is quite visible 
when it is exceeded. Attitudes of public school pupils, teachers, admin- 
istrators, and the community deteriorate rapidly to a point where an 
adequate professional experience for student teachers is impossible 
to attain. 

The usability of a public school system for teacher training is limited 
by several factors. One of these is the size of the system or group of 
systems to be utilized. It is considered advisable to have a resident 
college supervisor when a number of students are living and working 
in a given community, therefore, ihe center must have situations enough 
available for student teachers to warrant the employment of a full- 
time supervisor by the teacher training institution. The public school 
should also have no more than an average turn-over in faculty from 
year to year. This is indicative not only of a stable system, but is very 
important to the proper maintenance of a core of experienced cooper- 
ating teachers. In addition, if a system is to be used in teacher training 
the faculty should have a desire to secure advanced professional train- 
ing. 

Competition between teacher training institutions for public school 
facilities can result in a weakening of all programs. The race is ap- 
parently on, with all teacher training institutions bidding for public 
school services. This bidding is not necessarily one dealing with dollars, 
although it may be; it is usually a battle of contrasting programs, 
finance, and supervision. Cooperating teachers are paid amounts vary- 
ing from zero to fifty dollars for similar services by different training 
institutions. If more than one training institution is using the same 
public school the financial issue can cause dissention. The prestige 
of our teacher training institutions is not being strengthened with this 
type of public relations. There is still another danger in cut-throat 
competition and that is the possibility of a small group of institutions 
monopolizing the facilities of the desirable teacher training sites. Some 
good training programs are seriously handicapped when rejected by 
public schools that are cooperating with other institutions. 

The problems confronting the public schools involved in teacher 
training programs are no less than those of the colleges. While the im- 
portance of teacher training is realized, the public school exists to 
provide instruction to the children of its district and any deterrent can 
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not be permitted. Cooperating with teacher training institutions and 
continuing a quality instructional program for boys and girls can be 
a problem. Maintaining high morale among faculty, pupils, and com- 
munity is not easy where schools are over-crowded with student teach- 
ers or when more than one teacher training program is operating, one 
in contrast to the other. Whether one or more institutions are using 
a public school the administration must be concerned about the effect 
of teacher selection upon the whole faculty. Selection may arouse 
jealousy, yet selection is necessary, for improper handling of student 
teachers by cooperating teachers may permit the building of pupil 
attitudes which make an unhealthy contribution to the school program. 

The administration of the public school must resolve the problem 
of how many student teaching situations can be provided in the school 
without deterimental effect. Frequently there is pressure from colleges 
to increase this number to a questionable point. 

If the public school is not large enough to accommodate more than 
one teacher training program, what criteria should be used to deter- 
mine with which college they wish to cooperate in the training of teach- 
ers? There are four obvious possibilities: (1) by monetary gains, (2) 
by the total college or university services accompanying the program, 
(3) by the service area of the college or university, and (4) by first 
come, first serve. 

In trying to enumerate the problems of the public schools in teacher 
training it is difficult to draw the line between those resulting from 
normal public school activities and those of the student teaching pro- 
gram. One can quite easily see that what is good or bad for the public 
school is likewise good or bad for the program of the teacher training 
institution. 

Finance becomes a problem only for those teacher training insti- 
tutions that directly pay for the services of the public school and its 
teachers. The institutions that pay must answer these questions. Should 
the cooperating teachers be paid for their service? If they are to be 
paid, how much should cooperating teachers receive? Should all of 
the teachers in a public school system receive some kind of remuner- 
ation for their contributions to the program? How much should be 
paid for administrative services? If a total sum is to be paid directly 
to the school system who is to decide how it is to be spent? What re- 
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muneration, other than cash, can the teacher training institution offer 
for public school services? These questions are all important and will be 
asked by the participants in the program if the answers are not clearly 
stated, accepted and publicized. A number of schools that pay nothing 
to the public schools for services in student teaching have very suc- 
cessful programs. Does this mean other institutions are wasting their 
money? 

There has been some talk of a state-wide agreement between teacher 
training institutions concerning common policies of teacher training 
in the public schools. In a survey of state supported teacher training 
institutions in Michigan it was found that the smaller schools favored 
such an agreement while the larger schools looked on it with disap- 
proval. This seems to indicate that larger schools feel their present 
position in dealing with the public schools is advantageous and they 
are not interested in an agreement which would bind them to con- 
formity. 

The problems that have posed, though quite common and of long 
duration, are not insurmountable. Possible approaches of these prob- 
lems are many, but a combination of experience and a survey of the 
literature in the field of off-campus student teaching seems to indicate 
much common ground. 


How Do We Approach These Problems? 


The lack of opportunities for selection of public school systems as 
sites for teacher training programs means inferior situations must be 
made into better ones. How can this be accomplished? Start with the 
encouragement of higher teacher standards. Provide resource people 
and teachers for in-service training programs. One of the courses offered 
in the training center should be the Supervision of Student Teaching. 
Some free tuition courses for cooperating teachers during summer 
sessions or by extension may be offered. Being accepted as an associate 
member of the college faculty with certain specified privileges is also 
an inspiration for teachers. These contributions to the local school 
system, together with any other services the college may render will 
improve the laboratory facility. 

Another important aspect which can raise the level of the student 
teaching program is the judicious employment of a college supervisor. 
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The experience, training, and nature of this individual must be sur- 
veyed carefully. The general qualifications which would seem to fit 
one for this position are: (1) he must be strong in human relations, 
(2) he must have had experience as a classroom teacher working with 
student teachers, and (3) he must have advanced professional training 
beyond the master’s degree designed to fit him for the job. The college 
supervisor can be the most influential single force in the success of the 
student teaching program. 

Over crowding of the public schools with college and university 
student teachers can only be controlled by the establishment of specific 
criteria which, when applied to a particular center, will help deter- 
mine a safe number. Research is needed in this area to determine the 
criteria. Current thinking seems to favor assignment of only one student 
teacher at a time to any cooperating teacher when full-time student 
teaching is being done. At least one term during the year every public 
school teacher should have no teacher training assignment. These basic 
rules are followed in many systems, but have not been scientifically 
established as sound. 

The approach to the problem of the kind of competition which is 
harmful to teacher training programs lies in cooperation. The princi- 
pal objective of all teacher training programs is to provide better in- 
struction for the boys and girls of our country, therefore, it should not 
be considered a dilution of programs to join forces on the conflicting 
issues of student teaching. No one wants a state-wide shackle, but state- 
wide planning would benefit all programs. It appears that public opinion 
is going to force state-wide planning, therefore, why not let it be initi- 
ated at the teacher training institution level. 

Successful student teaching programs are born in communities 
where an attitude of acceptance prevaiis. A community which recognizes 
its responsibility in teacher training provides the best possible climate 
for professional laboratory experiences. The Marshall Plan, pioneered 
by Dr. Troy Stearns of Michigan State University, is a prime example 
of the value of community contributions to a resident student teaching 
program. A community planning for and helping student teachers soon 
comes to realize that by supporting this program it is helping itself. 
Better student teaching means better teaching. 

The answer to the problems of providing good laboratory situa- 
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tions is not money alone. Several teacher training institutions in Michi- 
gan have been operating off-campus programs successfully for many 
years with no cash payment to school or teachers. Public schools have 
for the most part recognized the mutual benefits of the student teaching 
program. This recognization plus a feeling that the teaching profession 
has some definite responsibility for training future teachers should 
make cash payments for this service unnecessary. Somehow a regression 
of this feeling has been allowed and today teacher training institutions 
are being turned away from the public schools if they are not willing 
or able to pay the market price. Today the system of cash payments 
to the public schools is a precedent which will probably become per- 
manent. Distribution of moneys then becomes the problem to solve. 
Presently there are as many plans of distribution as there are teacher 
training institutions. The principle being accepted by more and more 
institutions is one of distribution for general good, that is, the pay- 
ment of a lump sum to the public school system, rather than to individual 
teachers. This money is then used to benefit the complete school pro- 
gram and the entire school faculty. When the support of all the teachers 
in a public school is so essential to the teacher training program it 
seems unwise to offer the entire payment to cooperating teachers. A 
portion of the payment made to some school systems is earmarked for 
use in financing in-service education projects, workshop expenses, and 
Association for Student Teaching membership fees. In these cases the 
over-all public school program is improved and therefore becomes 
a better laboratory for professional experiences in teacher training. 


What About The Future? 


In conclusion, a little crystal ball gazing might be interesting. There 
are many evident indications that the high public interest in education 
and the desire for more and better teachers will continue to increase. 
The complexity of society and the continuing tensions between countries 
with conflicting political philosophies will require the United States 
and other free nations to maintain high educational standards. It is 
hard to name any organized group in the United States that has not 
spent time and money on problems of public education. The teaching 
profession itself is more seriously studying problems of teacher stand- 
ards. Legislatures throughout the country are appropriating more money 
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for public education. To teacher training institutions, this means all 
eyes are upon them. Much of the criticism leveled at education hurts, 
but it is proof of a high interest that has never before existed. There 
is every reason to believe that this interest will grow and teaching will 
gain the prominence deserved. 

Teacher training institutions will develop through understanding and 
planning together. Organizations to foster this development are already 
in existence, notably the Association for Student Teaching. By work- 
ing through this organization teacher training institutions will not feel 
that they are being pressured into conformity. The development of 
goals so important that institutional differences become minor will 
result in quality laboratory experiences for all potential teachers. 

The challenge is left with the teacher training institutions. Will they 
rise to the occasion or will the public schools, legislature, department 
of public instruction, or some other vitally concerned group be forced 
to organize to improve off-campus situations? 
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Children’s Literature 


Avetson, Leone. All Ready for 
School. McKay, 1957. unp. $2.75. 


Patty goes to school and is happy. All 
her animal friends try to persuade her to 
come back home. She is all ready for school, 
however, and tells her friend to come by for 
her tomorrow and they’ll go back to school 
together. This is a good book to develop 
school readiness in very young children. 


Atessios, ALison J. The Singing 
Shoemaker. Scribner, 1957. 132p. 
$2.50. 

Manolis was a Greek story teller, and a 
shoe maker to earn his living. When he 
thought the folks in his town needed new 
stories, he went traveling to find them. He 
did not stop at the best hotels, but he found 
his stories. Children 8 to 12 years old will 
enjoy his travels. 


ANDERSON, BETTY Baxter. Alabama 
Raider. Winston, 1957. 115p. $2.75. 

A true story of the Confederate raider, 
Alabama. The eyes of Tim Moore, Midship- 


man, see just the right things to interest 
children 9 to 12. 


ANTHONY, Epwarp. Oddity Land. 
Doubleday, 1957. 64p. $2.50. 


Rarely refreshing is this book of non- 
sense rhymes and delightfully diverting 


drawings. What child would not welcome 
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Smith, Chiles Van Antwerp, Shirley Marie Watts, Scott Withrow. 











a trip to Oddity Land where live a poodle 
who loves to doodle, a vulture who’s gone 
in for culture, and a giraffe who is less 
than half the size that he ought to be (he 
got that way from eating shortening bread). 


AsHTON, Bair. Deeds of Darkness. 
Little, 1957. 313p. $3.95. 


The bored gentleman of fashion and the 
dashing, audacious highwayman combined in 
one person. The setting is early 18th century 
England. There is a blending of violence, 
intrigue, benifecence and romance. For high 
school children. 


Atkinson, Laura. The Horny-Toad 
Kite. Steck, 1957. 30p. $1.50. 


All the children at school made fancy 
kites, but Dario made the cutest and the 
smallest; just like a horned toad. Then 
a dreadful thing happened. It got caught 
in a telephone wire. Finally some sparrows 
got the string untangled, and Dario was 
happy again. 


Austin, Marcot. Archie Angel. 
Dutton, 1957. 45p. $2.50. 


Archie Angel was his name, but he was 
a bad little boy that did not want to have 
any manners at the table or keep clean. Then 
he got his wish and lived with the children 
without any manners. How glad he was 
to get back home where there were manners. 
Ages 4 to 7. 














AVERY, 
Crowell, 1957. 149p. $2.50. 
Another “all for” story, and about Tom. 


There is a ghost in the story, but the “all 
for” is for youngsters learning to get along 


Kay. All For a Ghost. 


with each other. 
termediate grades. 


For children in the in- 


Bacon, Peccy. The Good American 
Witch. Watts, 1957. 222p. $2.95. 


Peggy Bacon’s book about the “Good 
American Witch” and the two children to 
whom she is most important is one which 
includes all of the traditional elements of 
fairy tales and fantasy. But it is always 
an American fantasy, and it is built around 
a modern, funny, wise and completely be- 
lievable magic. The magic of The Good 
American Witch is the magic that is in the 
heart of America; it is the magic that says 
that any child who wishes for something 
will have his wish, first, if he believes in it 
with all his heart and soul, and second if 
he then works hard to make his wish come 
true. 


BaKER, MarGARET Joyce. Anna 
Sewell and Black Beauty. Longmans, 
1957. 95p. $2.50. 


Black Beauty has been read and loved 
for many years and now Margaret Baker 
tells us how the author came to write it. 
This brief biographical sketch of Anna 
Sewell is interestingly written. The bibliog- 
raphy which is included will be welcomed 
by students of children’s literature. 


BaKeR, MarcaRET Joyce. The 
Bright High Flyer. Longmans, 1957. 
113p. $2.50. 


The Bennetts had a horrible time at the 
caravan camp, and then went to the Merit 
farm. The old “Bright High Flyer” coach 
and lots of other things help solve a mystery, 
and help Peggy Joyce Merit, who has a 
“polio” arm. Ages 8 to 12. 


Bannon, Laura May. Nemo Meets 
the Emperor. Whitman, 1957. 45p. 
$2.75. 


Nemo, an Ethiopian boy, wants above all 
other things to be able to speak to the 
Emperor of Ethiopia in his palace. How this 
gay lively boy achieves his dream through 
planning and some good luck is the theme 
of this charmingly written story. The illus- 
trations interpret the mood of the book 
admirably. 


Bannon, Laura May. The Tide 
Won’t Wait. Whitman, 1957. unp. 
$2.75. 


This is another of author-artist Laura 
Bannon’s regional books based on _first- 
hand experience. The setting is Nova 
Scotia where a unique type of fishing is 
made possible by the tremendous tides of 
Fundy. Nets are set on tall poles, far from 
shore. A thirty-foot tide brings in the fish 
and recedes to leave them hanging high and 
dry by their gills. Story and illustrations 
combine to make this a book boys and girls 
will find interesting and informative. 


BaRKER, MEtvin. The Different 
Twins. Lippincott, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


Joey and Johnny were twins, and looked 
alike. They did not always think or act 
alike, and they were delighted when they 
started to school and there folks knew they 
were different. The pictures in three colors 
_ make this a wonderful book for young 
enildaren, 


Barr, JENE. Good Morning, Teacher. 
Whitman, 1957. unp. $1.25. 


A typical school day is described in this 
simple, easy-to-read, book which can be 
easily read by first or second grade children. 


BaRRIE, SIR JaMES MATTHEW. Peter 
Pan; edited by Josette Frank. Random, 
1957. 64p. $2.95. 


This picture book “Peter Pan” is an 
abridged edition of Peter Pan and Wendy, 
edited and especially designed by Josrtte 
Frank for younger children in the “read- 1e- 
a-story” age. Very attractively illustratec in 
color by Marjorie Torrey. 


Bates. EstHER WILuarD. Marilda 
and the Witness Tree. McKay, 1957. 
180p. $3.00. 


Marilda was an orphan, and the Ander- 
sons took care of her house for her. She 
and Olga Anderson had a hard time be- 
coming friends. A midnight journey on a 
lonely road to the witness tree finally 
showed Marilda what a good friend Olga 
really was. For the 10 to 14 year old girl. 
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Baum, Lyman Frank. The New 
Wizard of Oz. Grossett, 1956. 209p. 
$1.95. 


An unabridged reprint of the original 
story of Dorothy and Toto’s visit to a make- 
believe land. Carried by a tornado from 
Kansas to the Land of the Munchkins, 
Dorothy hears her only hope of returning 
is to seek help from the Wizard of Oz. 
Perilous adventures befall them on their 
journey to the Land of Oz, but three friends, 
Scarecrow, Tin Woodman, and Cowardly 
Lion give assistance to them. How Dorothy 
meets with disappointment and is helped 
by Glinda the Good makes an_ enter- 
taining story for those who enjoy fanciful 
stories. The work has many black and white 
and color pictures. Some full-page color 
pictures are not synchronized with the text. 


BEecKER, JoHN LEonaRD. The Feath- 
ers for the Old Goose. Pantheon, 
1956. 63p. $3.00. 


Here are thirty-eight enchanting rhymes 
for nursery folk that carry on the tradition 
of the classic nursery rhyme. Verses are 
about animals, children, birds. Some are 
true, some are fantastic. Illustrations are 
fresh and interesting. 


Bem, Jerrotp (Niel Anderson, 
pseud). Freckle Face. Crowell, 1957. 
32p. $2.50. 


Ann did not like to be called “Freckle 
Face” and did everything she could to get 
rid of her freckles. Then she found that 
some of the most beautiful flowers are 
freckled, and that lots of folks like 
freckles. That made it better. Second and 
third grade children can read this them- 
selves. 


Berm, Jerrowp. Jay’s Big Job. Mor- 
row, 1957. 46p. $2.50. 


Jerrold Beim believes that books for 
children should deal with things fundamental 
te their lives. In his latest story, Jay, who 
had been accustomed to doing things for 
himself tackled a big job to find out that 
sometimes a job is too big to do by yourself. 
This is a realistic story written by one who 
understands children and what they like in 
stories. 


Betti, Gina. Andy and Mr. Wagner. 
Wilde, 1957. 30p. $1.25. 


Andy longed for a dog—a special kind, 
with a reddish-brown coat and a long fluffy 
tail, to be named Mr. Wagner. However, a 
little yellow dog with only a stump of a tail 
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fell in love with Andy and persistently 
followed him. Finally he wins the approval 
of the family and becomes Andy’s own be- 
loved Mr. Wagner. This simple story, with 
its clear type and harmonious pictures could 
a ane and enjoyed by eight and nine year 
olds. 


BELL, MARGARET ELIzaBETH. Daugh- 
ter of Wolf House. Morrow, 1957. 
218p. $2.95. 


Margaret E. Bell has written some of our 
best novels for older girls. Daughter of 
Wolf House is one of them. Like so many 
ol her stories this one is set in an Alaskan 
Indian village. This is the romantic story 
of Nakatla, granddaughter of the Indian 
chief of Wolf, and a trader’s son. 


BiaLk, Euisa. Tizz Plays Sania 
Claus. Children’s Press, 1957. 96p. 
$2.50. 

Tizz, a horse, is many things in this story 
—a donkey in the istmas pageant, a 
Santa complete with beard and cap, a caroler 
with bells and a friend maker extraordinary. 
This is the third of the author’s Tizz stories. 


— readers can read these stories them- 
selve. 


Branco, PAMELA. Toy Rose. Lippin- 
cott, 1957. 91p. $2.50. 


Pamela Bianco, with her special feeling 
for toys, has told a story which mingles 
fantasy and realism with skill and under- 
standing. Her pictures, with their intricate 
and exquisite detail, show little girls just 
what Toy Rose looked like. 


BisHop, Curtis. The Little League 
Way. Steck, 1957. 159p. $2.00. 


Until the appearance of Jim Cantrell, a 
star Little League pitcher from a nearby 
town, Dave Owen had been indifferent to 
anything which involved a great deal of 
action. Through Jim, however, Dave soon 
came to like baseball and in spite of being 
slow and overweight, he resolved that he 
was going to learn to play. This is Dave’s 
own story, but it is also the story of Little 
League baseball all over the nation. 


Brack, Irma. Night Cat. Holiday, 
1957. unp. $2.25. 


This book is a gay nocturne for anybody 
old enough to spell “cat” and young enough 
to watch cats endlessly with loving interest. 
Irma Black is a favorite author of children’s 
pet stories. 

















BLAISDELL, Mary FRANCES. Cherry 
Tree Children, rev. ed. Little, 1957. 
6lp. $2.50. 


This story has helped a great many chil- 
dren learn to read, It was first published in 
1912, so that not only mothers and fathers, 
but even the grandmothers and grandfathers 
of children today have read it and remem- 
bered it. Many of them have said that they 
wished their children could read it too. So, 
here it is, reissued with new illustrations. 


BLANTON, CATHERINE. The Gold 
Penny. Day, 1957. 187p. $2.95. 


This is the courageous fight of twelve-year- 
old Benny Lee in overcoming his handicap, 
a crippled leg. When his family moves to 
Arizona, Benny discovers that mind and 
spirit compensate for the two strong legs he 
lacks. The author shows warm feeling for, 
and understanding of, life in the unsettled 
West. Young people, ages 8-12, will enjoy 
growing up with Benny in this heart-warm- 
ing story. 


BLoucH, GLENN ORLANDO. Who 
Lives in This House? Whittlesey, 1957. 
48p. $2.50. 


Nobody had lived in the little red house 
for years and years. Or, so the neighbors 
said. But the neighbors did not know. For 
many animal families lived there. A robin 
family lived upstairs, also several families 
of wasps. Squirrel families lived in the attic, 
families of honeybees lived in the wall, and 
a family of skunks lived under the porch. 
Then, too, spider families were everywhere. 
Dr. Blough and Mrs. Bendick show all the 
animals live in the house together, building 
their homes and feeding their young. This 
nature book will delight children as have 
many other nature books by this author- 
artist team. 


Bonner, M. G. The Real Book About 
Crime Detection. Garden, 1957. 215p. 
$1.95. 


Actual cases and careful explanation of 
crime detection and counter espionage. It 
includes work of the F. B. I., and law en- 
forcement officers in this country and of the 
Mounties and of Scotland Yard. 


Bowen, Ropert SIDNEY. Snow 
King: the Lippizan Horse. Lothrop, 
1957. 187p. $3.00. 


Tommy Baker and his adopted brother, 
Kim, a Korean boy, help discover and pre- 
vent the treachery that came to the Baker 
ranch with two Lippizan horses. Plenty of 
thrills for intermediate grade boys. 








BowMaN, James CLoyp. Mike Fink. 
Little, 1957. 147p. $3.00. 


Here, set down by a master storyteller, is 
the truth about Mike Fink, that great hero 
who was King of the Mississippi before Paul 
Bunyan even got around to digging the 
river. And the truth about Mike is that 
stories of his hugh strength, his undaunted 
courage, and withal his soft heart are per- 
manent in America, even though Mike’s 
cherished keelboat has long since given way 
to paddle wheel and steam. Mr. Bowman 
is probably as responsible as any one man 
for bringing the stories of American folk 
heroes to young people. His Paul Bunyan, 
John Henry and Pecos Bill have been read 
and reread by thousands. Mike Fink will 
— its merited and rightful place among 
them. 


BRANLEY, FRANKLIN AND E. K. 
VAUGHAN. Rusty Rings a Bell. Crowell, 
1957. unp. $2.50. 


A dry cell, two wires and an electric bell 
help Rusty have a good time and learn about 
electricity. 


BricHt, Rosert. The Friendly 
Bear. Doubleday, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


This is the story about things liked—' 
about a little boy, Matt, who likes a story, 
about a bear who likes honey and a wise 
grandpa who knows what everybody likes. 
Most any small child could identify himself 
with Matt. Lively illustrations and simple 
style of writing make The Friendly Bear ap- 
pealing to young children. 


Britt, Water E. The Monkey- 
shines of Peppo. Vantage, 1957. 133p. 
$2.75. 


Peppo, the candystick monkey, has ad- 
ventures to delight the hearts of primary 
grade children. He was made by Franz, the 
candymaker, but he was later involved with 
ay gnomes, and a wonderful trip to candy- 
and. 


Brown, Marcia. The Flying Carpet. 
Scribner, 1956. unp. $3.00. 


Here comes that most marvelous of all 
forms of transportation—the Flying Carpet! 
While it has been part of our language and 
our thinking, the story itself has been hard 
to find, for it is one of the “lesser” Arabian 
Nights, besides being long and complicated 
in its original form. Marcia Brown has given 
us a wonderful read-aloud and story-telling 
version, with forty-eight pages of pictures 
in the splendor and spirit of The Arabian 
Nights. 
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BrunorF, LaurENT DE. Babar and 
the Professor: translated by Merle 
Haas. Random, 1957. 40p. $3.95. 

King Babar’s many friends will welcome 
this latest adventure of the remarkable ele- 
phant family whose adventures are never dull. 
interesting and unusual things happen when 
the children discover a cave and explore an 
underground river. 


Buck, Pearu S. My Several Worlds. 
Abr. for young readers. Day, 1957. 
192p. $3.00. 

One of the most widely read of all Pearl 
S. Buck’s books is My Several Worlds, a 
“personal record” in which she wrote of her 
life in China and the United States. It is 
also one of her longest books. Now it has 
been abridged and edited to make a version 
especially intended for younger readers. 


Burress, Joun. Punkin Summer. 
Vanguard, 1957. 212p. $3.00. 


In this colorful, heart-warming story, John 
Burress reveals all a young boy’s 
and ambitions. Punkin, who was ten, his 
mother and father, even grandmother, who, 
like Punkin and Jitter, wanted to feel 
needed in the world—all these characters 
are enriched by the humor, understanding, 
and affection of the author. John Burress 
has captured, too, all the flavor of the 
Missouri town in which they live, and made 
the town and its people your neighbors. The 
sunshine of endless summer days, the ex- 
citement of discovering nature’s secrets, and 
growing up—all these qualities are reflected 
in the wonderful time called Punkin Sum- 


mer, 


CaLHoun, Mary. The Sweet Patootie 
Doll. Morrow, 1957. unp. $2.75. 


What kind of doll is a Sweet Patootie 
Doll? Why, a doll made out of a sweet 
potato, of course. Lucy made one on an end- 
of-winter day and loved her until she be- 
came a real Sweet Patootie Doll. Roger 
Duvoisin has illustrated the story with ap- 
propriate pictures. 


CAMERON, Potty. The Cat Who 
Couldn’t Purr. Coward, 1957. unp. 
$2.25. 


Such a wonderful kitten was he. He 
learned all the things that a cat should know, 
and he did wonderful things. But he couldn’t 
purr, until he got back home and was so 
happy that he just had to purr, and purr, 
and purr. 

The 


CARLETON, BARBEE OLIVER. 
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Wonderful Cat of Cobbie Bean. Win- 
ston, 1957. 24p. $2.00. 


The cat gave Cobbie the gift of happiness 
when he was born. Cobbie’s rich cousin and 
his learned cousin did not approve. Of course 
there is magic in it; just the sort of magic 
that appeals to children in the lower grades. 
The illustrations are sort of magic too. 


Carr, Harriett H. Valley of Defi- 
ance. Macmillan, 1957. 178p. $3.00. 

Against a Hudson Valley background in 
the year of 1843. Harriett Carr has written 
a taut historical novel of a boy who seeks 
his own way of life in the face of turbulent 
tumes. 


CaRROLL, GLapys Hasty. Sing Out 
the Glory. Little, 1957. 37p. $4.00. 

The valley, nestled into the hills of Maine, 
was a world apart. The story of its people 
and how they were affected by outsiders 
moving in, and how they wholeblended into 
a part of the whole of America is told with 
sympathy and interpretative understanding. 
There is a very tender romance particularly 
appealing to high school young people. 

CARROLL, RuTH AND LATROBE CarR- 
ROL. Tough Enough’s Pony. Oxford, 
1957. 64p. $2.75. 

Another story of the entrancing Tatum 
family. Beannie’s dog, Tough Enough, finds 
an injured and sick wild pony on the island 
where the family is visiting Great-granda. 
Nursed back to health, the way he gets home 
with the family will delight 7 to 10 year olds. 


CARTER, KATHERINE. The True Book 
of Houses. Children’s Press, 1957. 47p. 
$2.00. 


Attractive nonfiction for primary level 
children characterize the true books. Houses 
is a subject dealt with entertainingly and 
1 aml Young children will enjoy the 


Castor, Henry. America, First 
World War. Random, 1957. 182p. 
$1.95. 


A story of the American soldier in action 
with particular reference to the leadership 
of General Pershing. A well-conceived book 
of the Landmark series, containing a group 
of photographs, some illustrations, and a few 
simple maps. 


CATHERALL, ARTHUR. Jamboree 
Challenge. Roy, 1957. 170p. $2.50. 


Here is a scouting story with a special 
appeal to members of jamboree troops and 
jamboree aspirants. 














CHENEY, Cora. The Christmas Tree 
Hessian. Holt, 1957. 15lp. $2.75. 


Newport, R. L, was a crowded place in 
1776. The Smith’s had a house full. Abel, the 
boy, was able to do some valuable spying for 
the patriots, and finally to help some of the 
Hessian soldiers desert from the British to 
the patriots. The Hessian deserters brought 
a Christmas tree to the Smiths. For upper 
grade children. 


CHURCHWARD, PETER. Adventures of 
Big Red the Coyote and His Family. 
Vantage, 1957. 83p. $2.00. 


This story gives a remarkably sympathetic 
picture of a much-maligned animal and an 
exciting account of the ways of the furred 
and feathered creatures of our West. 


CuHuTE, MARCHETTE 
Around and About. 
124p. $2.00. 


Those who know Marchette Chute’s three 
earlier charming books of poetry for very 
young children, will welcome this volume 
in which appears the best from the previous 
books. Capturing the spirit of childhood, 
both in her rhymes and in her gay silhou- 
ettes, this well-known author presents a col- 
lection of unusual appeal. With gaiety, 
humor and insight she expresses the small 
child’s thoughts and feelings . . . ranging 
around and about the everyday world and 
into the enchanting land of make-believe. 


GAYLORD. 
Dutton, 1957. 


Cieary, Beverty. Henry and the 
Paper Route. Morrow, 1957. 192p. 
$2.75. 


Beverly Cleary has given us another of 
her delightful stories about Henry Huggins 
which boys and girls will read eagerly. She 
writes understandingly and with delightfully 
sympathetic humor of the frustrations and 
successes involved in growing up. 


CLewes, Dorotny. The Runaway. 
Coward, 1957. 63p. $2.50. 


In this story, Dorothy Clewes shows how 
children feel about leaving an old town and 
moving to a new one. She reveals how diffi- 
cult it is for them to believe that they are 
not losing everything and that the new place 
may be as wonderful as the old. The illustra- 
tions are original and fresh. Young children 
will enjoy this well written story. 


Cotsy, Carrott Burweicu. Firing 
Line. Coward, 1957. 48p. $2.00. 


A story, in picture and text, of the weap- 
ons, vehicles, rockets, and research at the 


Army Proving Grounds, Aberdeen, Mary- 
jand. Interesting ane informative reference 
material. 


Copy, CARROLL BuRLEICH. Leather- 
neck, Coward, 1957. 48p. $2.00. 


A story, in picture and text, of the train- 
ing, weapons, and equipment of the United 
States Marine Corps. Interesting and infor- 
mative reference material. 


Cotsy, JEAN PoINDEXTER. Jenny. 
Hastings, 1957. 44p. $2.50. 


Jenny was a dog that the Clark family 
got at the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
in Boston. Mr. Clark said she was ten per- 
cent pointer, but no one knew what the rest 
of her was. The Clarks had just moved into 
a new home and Jenny took over the job 
of guarding it, running it and, especially, 
helping the children with their fun. She 
turned out to be very smart, as mongrels are 
apt to be, but something else too. By reading 
this story you will find out what a really 
extraordinary dog she was. 


Cote, WititaM, ed. Story Poems, 
New and Old. World, 1957. 255p. 
$3.50. 


Ninety-three tall tales in verse by known 
and unknown poets are here for your delight. 
Some are salt-sea stories, some are creeping 
campfire thrillers, others are bloody ballads. 
Mermaid loves wooden saint, Boy laughs at 
Santa Claus. Dead highwayman helds up 
stage coach. Indian chief scalped. Cremated 
Tennessean defrosts. Enequivocally recom- 
mended to the stout-hearted, anytime but 
bedtime. 


Coun, Hepwic. Nils, Globetrotter. 
Viking, 1957. 189p. $2.50. 


Niles Hansen leaves his mother in Den- 
mark and joins his father, an engineer, in 
America. He saw wonders on the way to 
California, on the ranch, with Indians and 
cowboys. The best is when mother and Bix 
come, and the family settles on a Maine 
farm in sight of the ocean. For ages 7-10. 


Cotman, Hina. The Big Step. Mor- 
row, 1957. 192p. $2.95. 


In this fast-moving story, Debby Milford 
gains a new insight into her character, 
learns to make decisions, acquires two new 
step-sisters, finds romance, and embarks 
upon a career during her sixteenth summer. 
Well-written and suspense-filled, this book 
will give teenagers new light on their prob- 
lems, especially in deciding on a vocation. 
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Coruran, JEAN, ed. The Magic Cala- 
bash. McKay, 1956. 88p. $2.50. 


The Magic Calabash takes up where With 
a Wig, With a Wag left off. The latter con- 
tained American folk tales only from the 
mainland; the new book completes the col- 
lection with a fine group from areas now 
also American: Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands. The folk lore of these 
regions adds greatly to the American heri- 
tage because it comes from widely diverse 
cultures. 


Dosie, J. Franx. Tales of Old-Time 
Texas. Little, 1955. 336p. $5.00. 


There is no state like Texas, and nobody 
can tell a Texas tale like J. Frank Dobie. 
Some of the tales in this book are about 
well-known characters like Bigfast Wallace, 
Jim Bowie, and Sam Bass. Some are about 
animals: about the panther’s scream; about 
the unreconstructed Confederate rattler who 
could beat out “Dixie” with his tail; about 
Davy Crockett’s bear who used to sit and 
smoke a pipe just like his master until bed- 
time. Mr. Dobie is at his entertaining best 
in these stories. 


Doss, Heten. A Brother the Size of 
Me. Little, 1957. 88p. $2.75. 


Donny, the oldest of several adopted chil- 
dren, longed for a brother his own size to 
play with. Father thought they couldn’t 
afford any more children, so Donny decided 
to earn some money to pay for one. After 
many disappointments he was finally rewarded 
with Richard just his size, who made twelve 
children in this wonderful family. This book 
is not apt to appeal to children. The charac- 
ters are not realistic in the emotions they 
portray. 


Douc as, GitBert. Hardnose. Cro- 
well, 1957. 213p. $2.75. 


The story concern a senior high school boy 
faced with the problem of what to do after 
graduation—the Navy or college. Two weeks 
camping trip in the mountains with terrify- 
ing experiences changed the pattern of 
Dean’s life and he makes his own decision. 
The story is a vital one recommended for 
high school boys. 


Downinc. CuHaArtes. Russian Tales 
and Legends Retold. Oxford, 1957. 
231p. $3.50. 


Prince Igor and other great figures of 
Russian heroic epic, together with the home- 
lier traditional folktales and fairy stories of 
Russia, are retold in this seventh volume in 
the Oxford Myths and Legends series. The 


author draws his material from the many 
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regions of traditional Russia, from the 
Ukraine to eastern Siberia, and he includes 
tales of every type. Charles Downing has told 
the stories with touches of humour and with 
the ease of the natural storyteller. 


EBERSTADT, ISABEL AND FREDRICK. 
Where Did Tuffy Hide? Little, 1957. 
unp. $2.50. 

Tuffy is Nell’s little dog, the disappearing- 
est doggy you ever saw. And he hid in the 
strangest places from the bread box to the 
big grandfather clock. Where did Tuffy 
hide? Can you guess? Here is a book to 
read and a game to play. Clues are given, 
the page is turned, and there you find where 
Tuffy hid. A most entertaining book for very 
young children is this one written by Ogden 
Nash’s daughter, 


E_kin, Benjsamin. Six Foolish 
Fishermen. Children’s Press, 1957. unp. 
$2.50. 


This story retold from an old folk tale 
is irresistibly amusing. How a small, smart 
boy helps six distraught, foolish fishermen 
count themselves will delight children. The 
illustrations are in tune with the delightful 
text. 


Evans, PAULINE Rusu, ed. The Fam- 
ily Treasury of Children’s Stories. 3 
vols. Doubleday, 1956. $7.50 for set. 


This is a three-volume comprehensive col- 
lection of stories and poems, designed for 
the whole family, from the pre-reader to 
the teen-ager. Selections of true imaginative 
quality are included which will appeal to 
today’s children. The scope of selections 
ranges from old classics like Mother Goose, 
Aesop’s Fables, Alice in Wonderland to 
present-day classics by such famous writers 
as A. A. Milne, Dr. Seuss, Carl Sandburg, 
and James Thurber. The books are imagina- 
tively illustrated by Don Sibley, as well as 
by some of the original illustrators of such 
classics of Winnie the Pooh and Millions 
of Cats. For those parents and teachers who 
want an omnibus of high-quality literature 
to share with their children these books are 
an excellent buy. 


Farjeon, ELeanor. The Little Book- 
room. Oxford, 1956. 314p. $3.00. 


The poetry, humor and wise understanding 
of Eleanor Farjeon’s writing make The Little 
Bookroom a distinguished volume—one that 
shows a master storyteller at her best. There 
are twenty-seven stories in all. And whether 
these tales are read to children or by them, 
hoys and girls will return to them again 
and again. Edward Ardizzone’s black-and- 
white illustrations are enchanting. 














FarRLey, WALTER. The Black Stallion 
Mystery. Random, 1957. 202p. $2.00. 

Another worthy book in a series of fic- 
tional horse stories. The search for a great 
sire supposed dead takes Alec Ramsay and 
his Black Stallion through intrigue and 
mystery just suited to children 7 to 12. 


Fatio, Louise. A Doll for Marie. 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


Once again Louise Fatio and Roger 
Duvoisin have combined their talents, this 
time to produce a story which every little 
girl will love. And in addition, they have 
included the very same book in a miniature 
size which is just right for a little girl’s 
favorite doll to own. A perfect gift—by the 
author-artist team who have produced the 
popular Happy Lion books. 


FAULKNER, Nancy. Sword of the 
Winds. Doubleday, 1957. 213p. $2.95. 


Davey lived in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and dreamed of the days of King 
Arthur. His dreams of the past fused with 
the present into adventure and a happy 
ending. For boys 9-13. 


FELTON, HaroLtp W. Bowleg Bill; 
the Seagoing Cowpuncher. Prentice- 
Hall, 1957. 174p. $2.95. 


Bowleg Bill, gun-toting cowpuncher from 
Texas, followed the herd up the trail and 
over the divide to salt-water. When the 
kerd was shipped he just naturally followed 
them aboard ship. Then things happened 
= will surprise intermediate grade chil- 
ren. 


FLOETHE, Louise Lee. The Farmer 
and His Cows. Scribner, 1957. unp. 
$2.75. 


A then-and-now story about how farmers 
cared for cows in years gone by, and now 
with modern machines. Of interest to both 
town and country children in the lower 
grades. 


Forsee, AytesaA. Too Much Dog. 
Lippincott, 1957. 192p. $3.00. 


The normal life and special events of a 
Spanish-American family are skillful woven 
into this story of a boy who wanted a big 
cog. His father thought that would be “too 
much dog.” Children in grades 4-6 will be 
delighted as was Fidel when he gets his 
puppy that will grow to be a big dog. 


FuRMAN, ABRAHAM LOEW, ed. Teen- 


age Humorous Stories. Lantern, 1957. 
254p. $2.75. 


All young people enjoy truly humorous 
stories, especially when the stories are of 
humorous situations in which young people 
find themselves. Such stories are these. 
Many of them are also sports stories. The 
thirteen stories are by such well-liked au- 
thors as: Merritt P. Allen, B. J. Chute, and 
Howard M. Brier. 


Girls Book of Outdoor Life. Roy, 
1957. 144p. $3.00. 

Each article in this entirely original book 
has been written by a famous personality in 
lis or her own particular sphere. All the 
most popular outdoor pursuits and pastimes 
are fully described and beautifully illus- 
trated. The articles will have a special ap- 
real during the summer months, but this is 
by no means a seasonal book, for every girl 
will want to have this book for her own at 
all times of the year. 


GirvAN, HeLen. The Clue in the 
Antique Clock. Westminster, 1957. 
L92p. $2.75. 

High school boys and girls will enjoy 
Cheryl Thorne’s breath-taking experiences as 
she attempts to find a valuable paper in her 
uncle’s antique clock collection. 


GREENE, CARLA. A Trip on a Plane. 
Lantern, 1957. unp. $2.00. 

The purpose of this book is to explain the 
detail of travel by plane for young readers. 
Beautifully illustrated with photographs, the 
various equipment, the function of the per- 
sonnel, the activities of the passengers from 
the beginning of the trip to the end, is care- 
fully described. Elementary reading. Recom- 
mended. 

GREENE, CarLA. I Want to be a 
Zoo-Keeper. Children’s Press, 1957. 


unp. $2.00. 


This book, as others in the 1 Want To Be 
series, is designed to encourage independent 
reading on the level of beginners. Text is 
simple, sensible, and informative. Type is 
large. Pictures are many and gay. Consultant 
on this series is Paul Witty. Other J Want 
To Be titles include: Animal Doctor, Baker, 
Bus Driver, Coal Miner, Dairy Farmer, Fish- 
erman, Nurse, Orange Grower, Pilot, 
Teacher, and Train Engineer. 


GREENE, ROSWELL AND ROBERT 
Canpy Big Jack. Houghton, 1957. 44p. 
$2.50. 

A fast moving account of the lives of 
trout, both artifically bred and those na- 
turally bred. How Big Jack had to struggle 
to stay alive long enough to grow big makes 
an interesting story for nature minded chil- 
dren from about age 10 to 12. 
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Grecor, ARTHUR. Does Poppy Live 
Here? Children’s Press, 1957. unp. 
$2.50. 

“Come to my party. I live in the red house 
on the corner of Ninth Street,” Poppy said, 
never guessing how much trouble Jed would 
have before he found her. Jed had the birth- 
day present, and he thought he was in the 
right place. Children ages 6-10 will enjoy 
Jed’s search for Poppy. 


GrimM, Jakos Lupwic Karu. The 
Fisherman and His Wife. Pantheon, 
1957. unp. $2.50. 


The familiar fable, or parable, of the 
fisherman, the talking fish and the dissatis- 
fied wife. Attractively printed with delightful 
illustrations by Madeleine Gekiere. 


GuiLLot, Rene. The Elephants of 
Sargabal; tr. by Gwen Marsh. Criter- 
ion, 1957. 170p. $3.25. 


Ajmil, a young elephant boy, lived on the 
summit of the Genies’ mountain in a sort 
of camp with other outcast children. This 
hoy restless with the spirit of the jungle 
was given a prophecy by the mysterious old 
man. Thus Ajmil did many wonderful things. 
He saved a child who had been sold into 
slavery. He traveled to Rojpur and met the 
beautiful Princess Narayanna. He was able 
to lead the elephants of the jungle to regain 
the capital from its enemies and to save the 
life of the Princess, as well as her throne. 
Ajmil did these things unselfishly and with- 
out reward. Teeming with action, mystery, 
and excitement, this story will hold the 
attention of eleven to thirteen-year-olds who 
are interested in stories of other lands. 


GuILLoT, Rene. The 397th White 
Elephant. Criterion, 1957. 93p. $2.75. 


Long ago in India there was a Child King 
who rules over a distant province. One day 
he and his courtiers set out into the yellow 
jungle to find a new Imperial White Ele- 
phant, who would reign over the royal stables 
and carry the Child King upon his back on 
feast days. The elephant they found was 
called Hong-Mo—Hong-Mo the Magnificient 
—and was unlike any of the three hundred 
and ninety-six other white elephants who 
had ever ruled in the royal stables. In fact, 
one wonders whether Hong-Mo was an ele- 
phant at all. A charming fable for all ages 
by France’s leading writer for children. 


Guy, Anne Wetsu. A Book of Tails. 
Steck, 1957. 47p. $1.50. 


Did you know that a tail— an animal’s 
tail—can be a swing? a barometer? a danger 
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signal? an assortment of cleats for climb- 
ing a telephone pole? And did you know 
that a tail— an animal’s tail—can be useful 
in courtship, can serve as a walking stick? 
and as a fly-swatter? Mrs. Guy tells about 
these tails and many others in A Book of 
Tails. Elizabeth Rice, through her delightful 
illustrations, makes all these various animals, 
with their versatile tails, seem like personal 
iriends. Yong children will find pleasure in 
the text and pictures. 


Haver, Berta AND ELMER. Ding 
Dong Bell, Pussy’s in the Well. Mac- 
millan, 1957. 45p. $3.00. 


This is the story of a cat who did fall in 
a well, became famous, and brought good 
fortune to a family who had taken him in 
as a stray. Lovely water color illustrations 
help tell the story of Tiger’s adventures. 


Haskin, JANET. Johnny Bushytwail. 
Vantage, 1957. 46p. $2.00. 


As the young reader or listener learns 
about Johnny Bushytail, the squirrel, he will 
learn a great deal about things that are 
good—or bad— for all little squirrels . . . 
and all little boys and girls. 


Hawkins, Quart. Mountain Cour- 
age. Doubleday, 1957. 143p. $2.50. 


Forrest Judson had been sick and his 
family protected him too much, he thought. 
He wanted real adventure. Then suddenly on 
a vacation in the mountains, he finds himself 
lost, with practically no food and nothing 
with which to protect himself. A wholesome 
adventure story for upper elementary read- 
ers. Recommended. 


Hawkins, QuatL. Who Wants an 
Apple. Holiday, 1957. unp. $2.00. 


Apple is a little girl five years old, and 
helping her Mother and Daddy move to the 
country is quite the most exciting experience 
in her short life—particularly riding on the 
van beside the driver. This is a picture book 
for boys and girls just beginning to read. 
Language, illustrations and type all contri- 
hute to the ease of reading, and yet style is 
never sacrificed to over-simplification. 


Heppner, EvIzABETH. Jnki. Macmil- 
lan, 1957. 136p. $2.75. 


An interesting story of how Jonathan 
came to understand that his beloved dog 
Inki had a service to give as a seeing-eye 
dog that was better than being a pet and 
living a care-free life on the farm. 














HeuMaNn, WittiaM. Rocky Malone. 
Steck, 1957. 204p. $2.00. 


Rocky Malone came from the toughest 
city high school and Lance Corbett was 
born with a silver spoon in his mouth, They 
played halfback on an Ivy League team. 
Both had much to learn, and worked through 
hatred to friendship. Upper grade boys. 


Hitt, Lorna. Masquerade at the 
Ballet. Holt, 1957, 223p. $3.00. 


Jane Foster’s parents wanted her to be 
a veterinarian, and her cousin Mariella’s 
parents wanted her to be a ballet dancer. 
The girls wanted it just the other way. It 
took a lot of doing, but the girls finally had 
their way. 


Hitt, Ratpuo Hapinc. The Doctors 
Who Conquered Yellow Fever. Ran- 
dom, 1957. 180p. $1.95. 


The scope and character of this volume in 
the well-known Landmark series are indi- 
cated by the title. The writing and format 
are up to the high standard of the series. 


Hocesoom, Amy. Audubon and His 
Sons. Lothrop, 1956. 210p. $3.00. 


The very important part the Audubon 
boys played in their father’s career is told 
for the first time in this new biography 
that highlights the relationship of Audubon 
to his sons. The many paintings by John 
James and John Woodhouse Audubon, that 
illustrate this book, are supplemented by 
others of Audubon’s time; and in addition, 
there are full-page pen drawings by Paul 
Galdone setting the mood for each of the 
twenty-five chapters. Excellent book-for high 
school age. 


Ho.serc, Rutu. The Smugglers of 
Sandy Bay. Doubleday, 1957. 192p. 
$2.75. 


Cindy was a tomboy; no doubt about it. 
Emmett and Hank all through decided to 
smuggle during the War of 1812. Then they 
discovered passages, British seamen, and a 
French boy. This got more adventure than 
they really wanted. Boys and girls in inter- 
mediate grades will like to share these ad- 
ventures. 


Ho.tanp, Janice. Christopher Goes 
to the Castle. Scribner, 1957. unp. 
$2.75. 

Christopher goes to the castle to become 
a page. With him we share the life of the 
castle, the daily work such as polishing of 
armor, and the preparation for the tourna- 
ment. We also share the exciting events of 


ihe tournament. The distinguishing feature 
of the book, however, are the pictures of 
the opening double page spread giving the 
plan of the castle and the “dictionary of 
knighthood.” This book should prove of 
great value to those studying knighthood, 
castle, or chivalry. 

Hurp, Epirh THAcHER. Johnny 
Littlejohn. Lothrop, 1957. unp. $1.75. 

Little Johnny Littlejohn is all dressed up 
in his new cowboy clothes, ready for the 
rodeo. But on the way he meets three Bad 
Guys. “Reach for the sky,” they shout, 
and Johnny Littlejohn reaches. But that isn’t 
the end. No Siree! For Johnny Littlejohn 
knows just what to do to outwit the three 
Bad Guys. This little parody on Little Black 
Sambo is just made to order for Kinder- 
garten Cowboys. 


ItsLey, VetMA. A Busy Day for 
Chris. Lippincott, 1957. unp. $2.25. 

This is a rhyming ABC book. In addition 
to representing objects, letters appropriately 
enough also represent activities. For ex- 
ample, E is eager to be outdoors, G is 
gathering daffodils, and O is opening win- 
dows wide, bringing the green outdoors in- 
side. The alliterative rhymes and interesting 
pictures are fresh and will be entertaining 
to a child. 


Jackson, Caary Pau. Puck Grab- 
ber. McGraw-Hill, 1957. 160p. $3.00. 

Hockey is a fast game, and this story 
is as fast as the game. Bill meets his prob- 
lems, and after the high school champion 
zame the college coaches want to talk to 
him. For boys about 9 to 12 years old. 


JAGENDORF, Moritz ApoLtr. The 
Priceless Cats. Vanguard, 1956. 158p. 
$3.00. 


The touch of sunshine and the warmth of 
human nature are reflected in these joyous 
folk stories that M. A. Jagendorf has gath- 
ered from every corner of Italy’s bright 
land. Folk stories such as these reveal the 
history of the Italian people even more 
than battles and conquests do, for the tales 
express the dreams and hope and life of a 
nation. Young people will relish these tales 
of the Italian folk. 


Jounson, Humpurey. The Perilous 
Journey. Holt, 1957. 144p. $2.50. 

This is a well-plotted story, for ages 10- 
12, about merchants in Germany in the 
Middle Ages, written with understanding of 
the hardships of the small town merchant 
in competition with merchants from the 
great trading cities. Attractive format, large 
type, and dramatic illustrations add to the 
interest of the book. 
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KEssLeR, ETHEL AND LEONARD. Big 
Red Bus. Doubleday, 1957. unp. $2.00. 


Ethel and Leonard Kessler have written 
and illustrated four books together—Plink 
Plink, Crunch Crunch, Peek-A-Boo, and this 
one about the big red bus. The combination 
of a simple rhythmic text and bright flat 
pictures featuring common objects and ex- 
periences has made all four hits with the 
very young set. 


KETTLEKAMP, Larry. Shadows. 


Morrow, 1957. 63p. $2.50. 
The first half of this book is devoted to 


suggestions on how to have fun with shad- 
ows. How to make shadow animals, how 
to build a shadow stage, and how to put on 
Chinese shadow plays and human shadow 
plays are discussed. The second half of the 
book deals with the scientific discoveries 
shadows have made possible. Each absorbing 
topic is diagrammed and illustrated in clear 
and accurate detail. 


Kinc, D. R. Spitzee Anota. Long- 
man’s 1957. 252p. $4.00. 


Here is an adventure story of a young 
boy on the frontier who has many experi- 
ences with traders, Indians, and whiskey 
traders. Ted MacDonnell goes off alone on 
many adventures and meets dangers and 
thrills of all kinds, sometimes without the 
aid of his trusted rifle or even a horse. On 
each of the adventures Ted manages to 
help an Indian friend or a trader. 


Kinc, Rosin AnD BILure. Just the 
Right Size. Dutton, 1957. 45p. $2.25. 


Too big for Tris, or was Tris too little, or 
did Tris look at the wrong things. Children 
three, or maybe even five years old will 
help you answer these questions! 


KoEsTER, SHARON SMITH. Where 
Are You Going Today? Whitman, 
1957. unp. $2.00. 


From Daddy’s departure for work in the 
morning until day’s end, a child’s day is 
described. This is an easy-reading book in 
which the child is nameless, so that any 
reader can be the heroine. Illustrations catch 
the joy of childhood. 


Kou LER, JuLitty House. Razzberry 
Jamboree. Crowell, 1957. 180p. $2.75. 


True in spirit, this story gives the feeling 
of having actually been on part of a Boy 
Scout annual jamboree. Boys 10 to 14 years 
old can make these experiences a very realis- 
tic part of their own life. 
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KUHN, FERDINAND. The Story of the 
Secret Service. Random, 1957. 174p. 
$1.95. 


An exciting account of almost a hundred 
years of Secret Service activity. The in- 
clusion of a number of actual cases adds 
to the interest. Another volume in the 
Landmark series for young readers. 


LAMBERT, JANET. Myself and I. Dut- 
ton, 1957. 188p. $2.75. 


Susan has always been the generous, help- 
jul kind. Then she decides it is time to look 
alter herself and her own interests. There 
are all sorts of confusions, many of them 
laughable, before she gets back home con- 
vinced that one must live with others. For 
junior high school girls. 


LAMORISSE, ALBERT. The Red Bal- 
loon. Doubleday, 1957. unp. $2.95. 


This is the story of little Pascal and the 
red balloon which follows him to school, 
to church, and to other places, always with 
disastrous results. Poor Pascal always gets 
into mischief because the balloon is not 
allowed in the buildings. Jealousy finally 
causes a group of boys to burst it. As Pascal 
grieves over his loss, all the captive balloons 
in Paris come to lift him to the sky and 
take him around the world. Excellent photo- 
graphs make this a most attractive book. 


LAMPMAN, EVELYN SIBLEY. Rusty’s 
Space Ship. Doubleday, 1957. 240p. 
$2.95. 


Can you imagine building a space ship 
out of a box and a few tin cans in your 
garage and then having it take off into 
outer space? That’s exactly what happened 
to Rusty and Susan and Cookie, Rusty’s 
dog. And it all started when Rusty found 
the flying saucer in the city dump and 
Cookie barked at a lizard-like creature 
named Tiphia. The story takes you from 
planet to planet, from adventure to adven- 
ture. 


LANSING, ELIzABETH Hupparp. The 
Small Circus. Crowell, 1957. 150p. 
$2.50. 


Niki loved her family and its little circus, 
but wanted a home and girls of her own age 
for friends. Even Big Ben the lion could 
not take the place of girl friends. By strange 
chance Big Ben helps Niki get a real home, 
and her brothers to do with the big show. 
For children 8 to 12 














Larsson, Gosta. The Wonderful 
Boat. Lothrop, 1957. 219p. $3.00. 


To Leif, the troubled youth, a boat and 
a pair of long oars brought release from 
his growing pains One unforgettable night 
he confused foolhardiness with courage, and 
so risked his life and his beloved boat in 
a daredevil test. All teenagers will see a 
little of themselves in this story of a boy 
who comes through a critical stage of ad- 
olescence and discovers gradually what it 
means to be a skipper. 


Lasson, Ropert. Orange Oliver; 
The Kitten Who Wore Glasses. McKay, 
1957. unp. $2.50. 

Linda’s father talks about giving away 
the only orange kitten they have because 
he does so many silly things. The problem 
is solved when Linda takes the kitten to the 
optometrist and has him fitted with glasses. 
Then he can see to do the things the other 
kittens do. An excellent book to read to a 
child who may be confronted with the same 
problem. 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. The 
Journey of Ching Lai. Morrow, 1957. 
126p. $2.50. 

Ching Lai was a small Chinese boy with 
one major thought in his mind—a desire 
tc visit the blue sea. Ching Lai’s father had 
taken Ching Lai to the temple on the 
mountaintop and from there he had seen 
the great expanse of blue. Ching Lai begged 
his father to take him to the sea, but his 
father was a busy farmer and could not 
afford the trip. How Ching Lai’s wish is 
fulfilled makes a most satisfying story. The 
characters are likeable individuals, who, al- 
though Chinese, possess many qualities that 
children see in people around them. The 
reading of this book should help children 
get a sympathetic insight into the lives of 
a people strange to them and come to see 
that all peoples are, in spite of their differ- 
ences, fundamentally alike. 


Lee, Rector Lawrence. Gil’s Dis- 


covery in the Mine. Little, 1957, 202p. 
$3.00. 


Two high school students learn many 
valuable experiences while working for a 
summer in a mine. Geometry, Gil’s weakest 
subject in school, takes on practical aspects 
and becomes vital to his needs. An adventure 
story for upper elementary and junior high 
school. 


LeEKLey, THomas B. King Heria’s 
Quest. Vanguard, 1956. 127p. $2.75. 


These magnificent stories from the Middle 
Ages have been culled by Thomas Leekley 


from the work of the great twelfth-century 
storyteller and romancer Walter Map, and 
are a thoroughly unique “find” in the world 
of children’s literature. More than eight 
hundred years ago, Walter Map set down 
the many stories that came to his attention 
during his exciting lifetime. A clerk in the 
English royal household, an itinerant justice, 
a churchman, a poet and writer, Walter 
Map was equally at home with a cowherd 
or the Count of Champagne. His stories 
are imbued with the flavor of the Middle 
Ages; they are alive with humor and as 
engrossing as when they were first put to 
paper. 

LerBer, Fritz. Two Sought Adven- 
ture. Gnome, 1957. 186p. $3.00. 

Seven unusual stories about an incredible 
pair from this volume of fantastic adventures 
in a land of fantasy. 

LenskI, Lois. Houseboat Girl. Lip- 
pincott, 1957. 175p. $3.00. 

Another of Lois Lenski’s regional stories 
for eight-to-twelve year olds, this one depict- 
ing the colorful and captivating life on the 
Mississippi River. Living for six weeks in 
a river town on the Mississippi, Lois Lenski 
visited Patsy’s family on their houseboat 
and shared in an exciting, different story 
that young readers will enjoy. 


Locke, BRENT. Mystery of the Hid- 
den Cat. Coward, 1957. 255p. $3.00. 

Three girls solve the problem of the miss- 
ing treasure in the haunted house. Of course 
the cat helped. Plenty of tense situations 
for intermediate grade girls to share. 


Love, KATHERINE ISABEL, compiler. 
A Little Laughter. Crowell, 1957. 114p. 
$2.50. 

This collection of light hearted verse 
chosen by a librarian from the humorous 
works of many distinguished poets is sure 
to please young readers. Good anthology 
for reading aloud to any age. 


McCasuin, Neue. Tall Tales and 


Tall Men. Macrae, 1956. 238p. $3.50. 

For this collection of plays Miss Mce- 
Caslin has drawn on her wide knowledge of 
American folklore to present some of the 
richest of our native tales in dramatic form. 
Here we have a sampling of the many kinds 
of legends which have grown up in this 
country: the tall tale, the turning of the 
trick, the story of the uncommon common 
man, the supernatural tale, and how it came 
te be legend of the Indians. The East, Mid- 
die West, North, South, Southwest, and 
Far West are all represented. The twelve 
vlays are original, non-royalty plays suitable 
oe production by junior-high school stu- 
dents. 
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MacDonap, Georce. At the Back 
of the North Wind. Dutton, 1956. 
325p. $3.25. 

This lovable and much loved story of 
Diamond, the cab horse, and Diamond, the 
little boy who lived over a coach-house and 
was visited by a lovely lady who whisked 
him off to the back of the north wind, can 
never lose its appeal while children are 
children. This edition has eight color plates 
and many line drawings by E. H. Shepard. 
Format is attractive and print is large and 
easily read. 


MacGrecor, Even. Mr. Pingle and 
Mr. Buttonhouse. McGraw, 1957. 32p. 
$2.00. 


Mr. Pingle decides to surprise Mr. But- 
tonhouse with a visit. He starts out on the 
train. What he does not know is that Mr. 
Buttonhouse has at the same time decided 
to surprise him with a visit and has started 
out on a boat. How they meet and have a 
happy visit makes a story young children will 
enjoy. 


MACHETANz, Sara. A Puppy Named 
GIH. Scribner 1957. unp. $2.75. 


Five little puppies, but Gih, which means 
go in Eskimo language, liked to go, and so 
was made leader of the team to pull the 
sled. Ages 5-9. 


MacKetter, WILLIAM. Wee Joseph. 
Whittlesey, 1957. 76p. $2.50. 


Children eight-to-twelve years old will 
enjoy these experiences of a boy, his dog 
and the miracle that kept them together. 
Filled with suspense and pathos, the story 
becomes alive as a boy’s faith brings his 
family closer together. The format of the 
book is pleasing, and the illustrations high- 
point the story. 


MacMILLan, Cryvus. Glooskap’s 
Country and Other Indian Tales. Ox- 
ford, 1956. 273p. $3.50. 


These are tales that reflect the atmosphere 
of the land and the dignity and imagination 
of the people that gave them birth. Retold 
by a gifted storyteller in simple, rhythmical 
language, they also have those literary quali- 
ties that belong to myths and legends of 
lasting value. But above all they are good 
stories, and children who read them once 
will want to return to them again and again. 


Mayer. Marcery L. With Pen and 
Brush. Friendship, 1957. 56p. $2.50. 
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When the voice of youth speaks, we hear 
the echo of the future. In this unusual book, 
high school boys and girls of Japan ex- 
press their problems and plans, their dreams 
and deepest feelings, in a collective message 
to young people their own age in America. 
iheir ideas are set down with the calmness 
and sense of beauty that is traditionally 
Japanese; with the candor and straight for- 
wardness that typify youth everywhere. 


MEYNELL, LAURENCE WALTER (Ste- 
phen A. Tring, pseud.) Young Master 
Carver. Roy, 1957. 156p. $3.00. 


Francis Bereford was a lively Somerset 
boy who lived 600 years ago when Edward 
Ill was the King of England. In this story 
you can read about Francis’ adventures, and 
about how the people lived in a colorful 
period in England’s history. 


Mowat, Fartey. The Dog Who 
Wouldn't Be. Little, 1957. 238p. $3.95. 


Mutt had uncertain ancestry, but very 
evidently inherited more than just dogdom. 
He frequently went beyond what should 
be possible for dogs, but wasn’t for him. 
He and Farley, his master, and the family 
which includes owls and other fringe mem- 
bers, make uproarous tale of fights, hunting 
and just plain living. For high school boys 
and girls. 


Nasu, Ocpen. The Christmas That 
Almost Wasn't. Little, 1957. 63p. 
$3.00. 

Ogden Nash tells the story of Nicholas 
Knock, the hero who saved Christmas, in 
a lively narrative poem sure to delight both 


voung and old. Particularly recommended 
for reading aloud to a group. 


Nasu, OcpEN. You Can’t Get There 
From Here. Little, 1957. 190p. $3.75. 


Another book by Ogden Nash is always 
heralded for the public knows that no one 
writes so absurdly sensibly. If you would 
be joyously entertained, get your copy of 
You Can’t Get There From Here now. 


Nos e, Iris. Joseph Pultizer: Front 
Page Pioneer. Messner, 1957. 191p. 
$2.95. 


This is the dramatic story of an idealistic 
genius who shaped the pattern of present 
day journalism and who left a legacy to the 
journalists of tomorrow in the famous 
Pulitzer Prize Awards. Young persons in- 
terested in the newspaper profession will 
find this book fascinating reading. 


























OtTo, MARGARET. Great Aunt Vic- 
toria’s House. Holt, 1957. 120p. $2.50. 


This story will delight the seven-, eight-, 
and nine-year-olds who have a belief in 
magic. At Great Aunt Victoria’s House all 
kinds of unusual things happen . . . where 
else would you hear someone ticking like 
a clock, or meet a cat that sings, or watch 
two dogs playing leapfrog, or discover two 
horses dancing? And that is just the be- 
cinning. 


Orro, Marcaret. The Man in the 
Moon. Holt, 1957. 128p. $2.50. 


Delightfully fantastic story to read to four 
or five year olds, or to let second and third 
grade children read to themselves. The man 
in the moon really has a lovely time. 


Patrick, PEARL HALey. O’Po of the 
Omaha. Caxton, 1957. 229p. $3.50. 


O’Po was an Indian boy of the tribe of 
Omaha. The life he lived is depicted show- 
ing Indian customs, telling their stories and 
legends. The whole is so carefully authenti- 
cated that interest lags in places. 


PERTWEE, RONALD. Rough Water. 
Bobbs, 1957. 224p. $3.00. 


A companion book to The Islander. There 
is plenty of tension and fast action, growing 
out of a boy, a vicious man, a rich patron 
and foolish relatives. There is “rough water” 
for Pat, even outside the river. For upper 
grade boys. 


Pouiti, Leo. The Butterflies Come. 
Scribner, 1957. unp. $2.75. 


Every year in the fall a wonderful thing 
happens on the Monterey peninsula in Cali- 
fornia. Thousands of orange-and-black 
Monarch butterflies come to spend the winter 
in the same grove of trees and to flutter 
among the flowers in the gardens. Stephen 
and Lucia, the children in this story, wel- 
come the butterflies with a gay parade. Leo 
Politi, winner of the Caldecott Medal, in 
1949 for Song of the Swallows, has given us 
another charming book with interesting, 
true text and interesting interpretive pic- 
tures. 


Pose, Etsa Z. The True Book of 
Transportation. Children’s Press, 1957. 
46p. $2.00. 


The “True Book” series of informational 
books are prepared to be read by children 
of the primary grades. Topics treated simply 
and interestingly in this book on transpor- 
tation are: Man Travels on Foot, Man Gets 
Animals to Help Him, Man Learns about 


Wheels, Man Travels on Water, Travel 
When Our Country Was Young, The Iron 
Horse, Early Transportation in Cities, The 
Horseless Carriage, The Flying Machine, 
and Transportation Today. Illustrations are 
appropriate and interesting. 


Price, OLive. Snifty. Westminster, 
1957. 157p. $2.75. 


Snifty, the orphaned bear cub, was fortu- 
nate when Kamama and her brother Mickey 
find him, and take him back to their Chero- 
kee home. Then there are some bad plots, 
and a wonderful fair, and great day when 
everything turns out all right. A story to 
delight intermediate grade children. 


Proctor, Rosauie. Told To Patrick. 
Roy, 1957. 93p. $2.50. 


These Bible bed-time stories are simply 
told in conversational style. They are fol- 
lowed by a conversation between Patrick 
and his mother which link the story with his 
everyday life and offer immediate applica- 
tions of timeless Christian truths. 


Reap, Hersert. This Way, Delight. 
Pantheon 1956. 155p. $3.50. 


The aim of the anthologist in compiling 
this book of poetry is to bring deep delight 
to young people in experiencing poetry. The 
range of selections is wide. The book in- 
cludes 110 poems. The selections are for 
ages twelve up. The book is attractively 
illustrated, 


SANGER, Maryory. The Bird Watch- 
ers. Dutton, 1957. 164p. $2.75. 


A bird-feeder at Christmas opens a new 
world to Brian and Jenny. Upper grade 
children may share their discoveries and 
thrill with this well written book. The pen 
and ink sketches are accurate, and with 
the story help send young people to the fields 
to see birds and to their bird-books to help 
identify them. 


Savace, Joan. Hurray For Bobo, 
new edition. Children’s Press, 1957. 
unp. $2.50. 


Miss Savage met the real Bobo in this 
story while teaching nursery school in New 
York City. Bobo’s problems were twofold. 
He wanted the companionship of other boys 
and he wanted to play baseball. How he 
realized both of these desires makes a read- 
able and enjoyable story for very young 
people. 
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SayRE, ANNE. Never Call Retreat. 
Crowell, 1957. 164p. $2.50. 


Pru Whipple, seventeen, could not under- 
stand why her family was leaving its pleas- 
ant home in Pennsylvania to make a new 
life in Alabama, devastated by the Civil 
War. Her parents believed they had a mis- 
sion in the South, a mission of their Quaker 
faith and of farming. This is the romantic 
story of Pru and Ranny, a Southern boy and 
of how they grow into maturity in the world 
left in the wake of war. The author, Anne 
Sayre, is a promising new writer for young 
people. 


ScHLEIN, Miriam. Here Comes 
Night. Whitman, 1957. unp. $2.00. 


In prose that is poetic in its simplicity, 
Miriam Schlein tells how night comes 
slowly to the farm, the sea, the city. The 
real charm of the book, however, is in the 
mood created by the -imaginative illustra- 
tions of Harvey Weiss. Beginning readers 
will be delighted with the simple rhythm of 
this story. Very young children will welcome 
it as a perfect bedtime book. 


ScHouz, Jackson Votney. Man In 
A Cage. Morrow, 1957. 255p. $2.95. 


Jackson Scholz is one of our best writers 
ot sports stories. He provides plenty of ex- 
citing diamond action and some equally 
exciting circus thrills in this story in which 
Ted finds himself as a baseball player. 


SHANNON, TERRY. Running Fox, The 
Eagle Hunter. Whitman, 1957. 46p. 
$2.75. 


Running Fox was a Hopi Indian boy, and 
he started out to find an eagle. He dis- 
covered the secret way up the sacred cliff, 
which makes him very important in his 
tribe. Ages 7-10. 


SHaRFMAN, Ama.ie. Mr. Peabody's 
Pesky Ducks. Little, 1957. 88p. $2.75. 

This is Mrs. Sharfman’s second book for 
children. She says about it, “On one level 
this story tells of the need we all have to 
belong to someone. On quite another, I 
think its a funny story, with a good deal of 
suspense, and a mystery that remains un- 
solved until the very end.” Children will 
enjoy reading this story or hearing it read. 

SHELTON, Jim. The Phantom of Lost 
Lake Mountain. Dorrance, 1957. 193p. 
$3.00. 

A real, ripping, roaring bear story, and a 
live story too. The setting is New Mexico. 


and the story is the result of a life time of 
listening to oldtimers. 
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SLEIGH, BarparRa. Carbonel, The 
King of the Cats. Bobbs, 1957. 253p. 
$2.75. 


Carbonel is an enchanted cat. Rosemary, 
who is ten, and John, who is awfully bored 
visiting an aunt, begin a search for an ex- 
witch and her scattered possessions. Once 
they collect her equipment and learn her 
spells, they can brew the magic to undo 
the spell by which the King of Cats is 
bound. The search is no matter of fantasy 
for the children. It leads through their every- 
day life—but in eventful and highly en- 
tertaining ways for the young detectives. 
The story is told with a great deal of charm 
end humor. 


Smita, WituiaM Jay. Boy Blue’s 
Book of Beasts. Little, 1957. 58p. 
$2.75. 


Wit, gaiety, nonsense characterize the 39 
verses about animals found here in Boy 
Blue’s zoo. Young children will find the 
verses amusing, and the illustrations pleas- 
ing. 


Sootin Laura. Let’s Go to a Police 
Station. Putnam, 1957. 42p. $1.95. 


This book, as others in the Let’s Go series, 
is designed to meet a specific and recognized 
need in the schools. Yearly, in accordance 
with modern educational practices, classes 
are taking more and more trips so that 
children can experience and learn at the 
same time. There has long been a need for 
books to make these trips more lasting and 
meaningful. This is an excellent book to 
read before going to visit the police station 
and to read as a review after your visit. 


Summers, James L. Ring Around 
Her Finger. Westminster, 1957. 206p. 
$2.75. 


A couple who marry before their education 
is complete face difficulties—money, a child, 
narents’ interference, friends’ inconsidera- 
ton. Their marriage almost fails, but they 
wre finally able to come through together. 
in extremely well-written story presenting 
the boys’ viewpoint by an author who writes 
or boys. 


Sutton-Vance, Syst. The Black 
Whippet. Viking, 1957. 192p. $2.50. 


Evan Jones was left penniless when his 
father died, and his only comfort was the 
young whippet. There are plenty of difficul- 
ties: a miserly relation who wants the 
whippet, an institution for orphans, and 
gypsies. But in spite of everything the black 
whippet is a winner. 

















Swirt, HiLpDEGARDE Hoyt. The Edge 
of April. Morrow, 1957, 316p. $3.95. 


The events related in this biography of 
John Burroughs are in every case factual— 
taken from the man’s own memories, from 
the recollections of his son and grandchil- 
dren, the recordings of his secretary, or 
revealed in the letters of friends. Mrs. 
Swift’s own sensitive and poetic reaction 
to nature and its beauty makes her the ideal 
biographer for this distinguished American. 


Swinson, CyRiL, editor. Twenty 
Scottish Tales and Legends. Black, 
1957. 215p. $2.00. 


Stories of battles, mystery, strategms and 
daring. Bruce Maduff, Flora McDonald and 
others less well-known are included. The 
illustrations in color add to its appeal. 


THompson, HARLAN. Outcast, Stal- 
lion of Hawaii. Doubleday, 1957. 191p. 
$2.75. 


Bart Holliday came to Hawaii from 
Nebraska, and the home of his foster father, 
the vetiarian Doc Holliday. He had his way 
to make, but his love of animals helped 
him and them. The stallion had a badly 
injured foot, but patience won out. A horse 
story for ages 10-14. 


THompson, Mary. Snow Slopes. 
Longmans, 1957. 179p. $2.75. 


In the hills of Vermont, Arleigh Burd and 
her widowed mother used their home as a 
guest house. In order to help with expenses, 
Arleigh worked at Snow Slopes, a ski resort. 
At Snow Slopes, however, Arleighis brought 
face to face with a young couple, Garry and 
Sonia, who are athletic and ski quite well. 
This creates resentment in her because she 
cannot ski or dance—she is lame from polio. 
Later, when Sonia is injured in a race, 
Arleigh realizes that her lameness has never 
interferred with anything she’s ever wanted 
to do. Teen-agers will read with interest how 
Arleigh overcomes difficulties. 


Titus, Eve. Anatole and The Cat. 
Whittlesey, 1957. unp. $2.25. 


An amusing picture book about Anatole 
Mouse, the Cheese Taster of M’sieu Duval’s 
factory, who has the problem of belling a 
cat in order that his work might not be dis- 
turbed. Ages 4 through 8 will enjoy the 
humor, illustrations and the feeling for Paris 
that are in this book. 


VANCE, MARQuERITE. Flight of the 
Wildling. Dutton, 1957. 156p. $2.95. 


Interesting bits from the life of an un- 
disciplined and vicacious royal figure create 
this story of Elizabeth of Austria. Each 
incident is sympathetically presented and 
leads the reader to an understanding of the 
rigid customs which, in this case, lead to 
rebellious self-distruction. Recommended for 
junior high school readers. 


VaNcE, Marguerite. A Star For 
Hansi. Dutton, 1957. 30p. $1.75. 


When little Sophie was faced with a prob- 
lem just before Christmas, she turned to 
her German grandmother for help. And that 
was how she learned the story of another 
Sophie, the little girl her grandmother had 
been, and the applewood box, which always 
must have one coin left in it, except when 
the owner’s heart clearly said, ‘Now is the 
time!” This enchanting story of the two little 
Sophies and their applewood box holds all 
the magic and wonder, all the true meaning 
of Christmas. A proven favorite with children 
for many years, this edition of A Star For 
Hansi will charm an even larger audience. 


VAUGHAN, SAMUEL S. Who Ever 
Heard of Kangaroo Eggs? Doubleday, 
1957. unp. $2.75. 


Those children who have never heard 
of kangaroo eggs or of a little girl Mehilda 
who won a contest will want to read this 
hook. It is about a contest for naming 
a nameless kangaroo. Children will also 
enjoy Leonard Weisgard’s illustrations. 


Von Hippet, Ursuta. The Craziest 
Hallowe’en. Coward, 1957. unp. $2.00. 


Story and pictures make this tale of 
“Weeny,” the witch who was only 400 years 
old and too young to go out with the grown- 
up witches are delights for children and 
those who love them. I tried it on a two year 
old, and she wanted it “again” and “again.” 


Warp, NAnnA WEEDON. Beau. Far- 
rar, 1957. unp. $2.75. 


Beau was a fishing cat, and wanted a 
home with the man who had the largest 
fish he had even seen. When the man shut 
the door in his face, Beau had to get another 
cat help him make the man change his mind. 
Such tricks as they did play will prove 
interesting to children in kindergarten and 
primary grades. 
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Weser, Lenora. Happy Birthday, 
Dear Beany. Crowell, 1957. 244p. 
$3.00. 


Off with the old, on with the new boy- 
friend is the topic of Mrs. Weber’s new 
tale concerning Beany Malone and her 
whimsical family. You will enjoy knowing 
the practical Beany Malone as she irons her 
favorite shamrock blouse, finds herself in 
an embarrassing situation, and copes with 
the problems of boarding an expectant mare. 
The author has a great talent for creating 
genuine people. Each incident is highlighted 
with a touch of gay humor and first-hand 
knowledge of the modern teen-ager. With 
ihe naturalness and gentle touch of a mother, 
Mrs. Weber has spun a warm but exciting 
story of young people as they really are. 


Weis, HeLen Frances. Barnum, 
Showman of America. McKay, 1957. 
239p. $3.50. 


Based on Barnum’s Autobiography, using 
many of his own words, this account of the 
showman portrays him as a big, kind, 
laughter-loving business man, able to accept 
disaster and build his organization into the 
“greatest show on earth.” An_ interesting, 
detailed story of a man older children and 
young people will enjoy reading about. 


Wissertey, Leonarp. The Lost 
Harpooner. Washburn, 1957. 183p. 
$2.75. 


“Thar she blows.” The tough life of a 
whaler in the early days shown in the story 
of Peter looking for his father. Ice floes, 
cold, mutiny and marooning, with an ex- 
citing climax. For 10 to 14 year old boys. 

Wiutson, Hazer. The Surprise of 
Their Lives. Little, 1957. 154p. $3.00. 

This is the story of Mary Jo and James 
Dunham, who lived on Morning Street in 
Portland, Maine, with their father and 
mother and small sister Ellen. You wouldn’t 
expect much of the ordinary to happen to 
the Dunhams. But you would be reckoning 
without Lizzie Atkins and scarlet fever if 
you thought the sea would always stay 
calm with only a few ripples for the Dun- 
hams. In fact, it was most due to Lizzie, 
whom some parents forbade their children 
to play with, that Mary Jo and James 
received just about the biggest surprise 
that could happen to anyone. 


Woo.tey. CATHERINE. Ginnie and 
the Mystery House. Morrow, 1957. 
181p. $2.75. 
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The excitement when Ginnie first helped 
the strange old lady with her bundles and 
realized that she was desperately afraid of 
something. Before long Ginnie was a little 
frightened herself, and mystified, too, be- 
cause she discovered that the old lady lived 
in a forbidding shuttered house where foot- 
steps could be heard in the attic and some- 
one, or something, wailed in the night! The 
weeks went by, with snowstorms and sleigh 
rides and parties, but still the dark house 
refused to yield its secret. And Ginnie and 
her friends could not rest content until at 
last they solved the mystery. Told with a 
special blend of warmth and humor, this 
story has a spine-tingling quality all its 
own, Miss Koering’s spirited drawings catch 
the exact atmosphere. Girls nine to twelve 
will enjoy this story. 


WooLLey, CATHERINE, (Jane 
Thayer, pseud). The Outside Cat. Mor- 
row, 1957. unp. $2.95. 

“It’s a smart outside cat who gets to be 
an inside cat,” said the outside cat who 
had after much effort succeeded in becoming 
just that—an inside cat. Very young children 
will enjoy this simple but moving story 
because it all happens in a world with 
which they are familiar. Rojankovsky’s 
illustrations are, as usual, very interesting 
and charming. 


Youncserc, Norma R. Tiger of 
Bitter Valley. Morrow, 1957. 25lp. 
$2.75. 


Raman left his home in North Sumatra 
hecause a witch doctor had prepared a ter- 
rible curse to lay upon him. Before he 
returned home he had many spine-tingling 
adventures -which gave him the strength 
and courage not only to take care of himself, 
but to come to the rescue of some new 
friends he had made in Bitter Valley Vil- 
lage. Harold Nunsom’s striking illustrations 
ee this story’s unusual setting to vivid 
ife. 


ZIMMERMAN, Naoma. The Sleepy 
Village. Children’s Press, 1957. unp. 
$2.50. 


The village by the sea is wide awake on 
market day, a gay and bustling place. Then 
siadually the busy scene grows quiet. The 
hands on the clock move toward eight. 
The chimes ring out and the villagers stand 
hushed and still. Shadows lengthen. Wares 
are packed away. People move toward home. 
One by one the lights go out. Houses seem 
to yawn from every doorway. Gradually, 
quietly, the village settles down to sleep. 
A book to help a child relax. 























Education and Psychology 


ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT TEACH- 
ING. Yearbook, 1957: “Guidance in 
Teacher Education.” The Association, 
1957. 2635p. $3.75. 

This yearbook, cooperatively undertaken 
by the Aassociation for Student Teaching 
and Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, should serve as a valu- 
able aid to anyone interested in guiding 
prospective teachers. 


Burcer, I. Victor. Bringing Chil- 
dren and Books Together. Library 
Club of America, 1956. 133p. $4.00. 


This book presents an analysis of the 
qualitiative and quantitative findings of an 
experiment in a reading program tested in 
three schools of the New York City school 
system. The experiment was conducted at 
the fifth-grade level and involved an attempt 
to develop an extensive reading program. 
The report should be of particular interest 
to all those who have anything to do with 
children and books together. 


FENNER, PHYLLIS Rew. The Proof 
of the Pudding. Day, 1957. 246p. 
$3.95. 


To question why our children don’t read, 
Phyllis Fenner’s answer is that they do. 
She tells here what children like to read, 
and why, suggests how they can be en- 
couraged to read even more, and recommends 
hundreds of specific books for various groups 
and types of readers. Her book is designed 
both for pleasurable reading and for refer- 
ence. In the main portion of it, each chapter 
is devoted to a particular kind of book, 
and concludes with a highly selective an- 
notated list of favorite titles. A thorough 
index lists every title and author mentioned, 
with a distinctive entry to direct the reader 
to the place in the text where each title 
is most fully described. 


Haskew, Laurence De Fee. This 
Is Teaching. Scott, 1956. 335p. $4.50. 


Interesting and unusual organization and 
presentation of material, which is in itself 
clearly written in an easy readable style. 
Coverage of all aspects of teaching, history, 
philosophy, indoctrination, materials and 
methods is satisfactorily complete. Manual 
which is final section of the book is excellent 
and useful reference material. 


MarsH, Puitie Merritt. How to 
Teach English in High School and 
College. Bookman, 1956. 172p. $3.00. 


Here is a practical, working guide to the 
teaching of English on the secondary and 
college levels. Beginning teachers as well 
as veterans of the profession will find in it 
an approach and methodology tested by the 
author’s own long experience and geared to 
the situation in the average classroom today. 


Meyer, ApoLtpH EricH. An Educa- 
tional History of the American People. 
McGraw, 1957. 444p. $6.00. 


History as it sheds light on American 
education both past and present in the 
theme of Dr. Adolph E. Meyer’s latest book. 
This brilliant exposition of the history of 
education as a cultural force, which would 
only be grasped properly within the per- 
spective of American social and cultural 
history, has made the book meaningful and 
absorbing for all those interested in educa- 
tion. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLISH. Commission on the English 
Curriculum. The English Language 
Arts in the Secondary School. Apple- 
ton, 1956. 488p. $4.00. 


This volume is the result of several years 
ct curriculum study by the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English Curriculum Com- 
mission. It applies at the high school level 
the principles of curriculum development 
established by research findings and by the 
tested experience of the Commission, and 
teachers throughout the country. Part II 
offers specific guidance in curriculum de- 
velopment with profuse illustrations from 
individual schools and classrooms and from 
city and state programs now in operation. 
Every experienced as well as every prospec- 
tive teacher of English at the high school 
level will want to read this important book. 


Prescott, DantEL A. The Child in 
the Educative Process. McGraw, 1957. 
502p. $6.50. 


Description of the child study process 
which has been developed at the Institute 
for Child Study at the University of Mary- 
land and used with countless school stystems 
throughout the country. Readable, well 
documented, useful addition to literature on 
understanding children. 


Tuut, I. N. The Story of Education. 
McGraw, 1957. 410p. $5.95. 


This historical and comparative approach 
to educational philosophy is an outstanding 
contribution to the literature of the field. 
Tt is organized very effectively in terms of 
the various ways in which men receive, 
discover and disseminate knowledge. 
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Literature 


Beck, Horace P. The Folklore of 
Maine. Lippincott, 1957. 284p. $5.00. 


The author gives a generous sampling of 
the chief areas of folklore extant in Maine— 
the songs, legends, weather lore, tall tales, 
and the arts and occupations. He shows 
how folklore affected the people and vice 
versa. This book adds materially to our 
growing treasury of American lore. 


Brooks, VAN WyckK AND OTTO 
BeETTMANN. Cur Literary Heritage. 
Dutton, 1956. 241p. $8.50. 


In pictures (more than 500 photographs 
and drawings) and text here is the story 
of American writers from 1800 to 1915. The 
rich contents of Van Wyck Brooks’ famous 
five volume history, Makers and Finders, 
has been abridged and recast to form a 
picture and text history that charts the 
course of our literature in one compact and 
vivid volume. Excellent for reading or refer- 
ence this book will be a great demand. 


KeitH, Harowp. Rifles For Watie. 
Crowell, 1957. 332p. $3.75. 


A novel of the Civil War with the Western 
campaign, and particularly Kansas, as its 
setting. A  well-told tale, historically an- 
chored, with numerous personalities clearly 
identifiable with the setting. 


MOoNTAIGNE, MICHEL EYGREM DE. 
The Complete Works. Translated by 
D. M. Frame. Stanford University 
Press, 1957. 1093p. $12.50. 


A sympathetic, perceptive, convincing 
translation of Montaigne’s complete works 
designed “to capture in modern English, not 
only his meaning but also the living, natural 
quality of his style.” All Montaigne’s quota- 
tions are translated as well. The text is a 
beautiful one. The editing is expert. The 
result is an eminently cherishable item for 
those who love Montaigne but cannot read 
French and one that will certainly attract 
many new readers for him. 


Noyes, ALFRED. A Letter to Lucian: 
And Other Poems. Lippincott, 1957. 
102p. $3.00. 


This new collection of poetry by Alfred 
Noyes is the first since the publication of 
Collected Poems in 1947. Once again Mr. 
Noyes’ verse ranges from the reflective to 
the gay. To all those for whom Alfred 
Noyes stands as one of the great living 
poets, this small volume will prove com- 
pletely rewarding. For they will find here 
that sensitive talent which has kept him 
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at the forefront of the world of poetry for 
more than half a century. 


Puetps, GiLtBert. The Russian 
Novel in English Fiction. Hutchinson, 
1957. 206p. $1.50. 

There is something of a mystery about 
the gap between the “Russian craze” in the 
years immediately preceding and during the 
First World War, and the professions of 
indebtedness to the Russian novelists by 
many distinguished writers on the one 
hand—and the vagueness on the part of 
literary critics and historians when it comes 
to definition on the other. Was there really 
a “Russian influence” or was it merely a 
passing symptom of intellectual and emo- 
tional ferment? Did the example of the 
Russian novelists really modify the work of 
our own novelists in any important respects? 
Has the “Russian influence” played any cal- 
culable part in the evolution of the modern 
novel? These are some of the questions this 
book attempts to answer. 


Ranpotpw, Vance. The Talking 
Turtle, And Other Ozark Folk Tales. 
Columbia University Press, 1957. 
$4.00. 


From a region where oral communication 
is still preferred to the printed page comes 
this authentic collection of tales, given en- 
during form by the most important writer 
on the Ozarks. These Ozark tales are frag- 
ments of local history, village legend, and 
morality pieces with roots deep in European 
soil. The stories will please readers of all 
literary tastes, from those who will read 
them merely for entertainment to those who 
will study them as social documents. The 
annotation and illustrations enhance the 
value of the book. 


Texas FoLtKiore Society. Mesquite 
and Willow, edited by Mody C. Boat- 
right. Southern Methodist University 
Press, 1957. 203p. $4.00. 

The folklore to be found in this volume 
is both formal and informal, raw and re- 
fined—annotated studies of folktale dialogue 
and tale-type origins, plus ghost stories and 
good humored animal tales. Every reader 
who loves good folkstories and old, unfor- 
gettable songs will enjoy this book. 


Music 


Brapiey. VAN ALLEN. Music for the 
Millions: The Kimball Piano and 
Organ Story. Regnery, 1957. 334p. 
$4.00. 




















The story of W. W. Kimball and the piano 
and organ business he began in 1857. The 
instruments were manufactured in large 
quantities and paid for by installments. 
Therefore, more Americans could have them 
in their homes. An interesting story of part 
of America’s history. 


Braun, Euise. Music for Active 
Children. Daye, 1957. 63p. $3.95. 


A collection of music for children from 
3 to 8 years old. Folk tunes and excerpts 
from pieces by well-known composers were 
chosen to provide variety in exercises for 
this particular age group. The book also 
contains some very good suggestions for 
directing the activities. 


CopLanp, AARON. What to Listen 
for in Music, rev. ed. McGraw, 1957. 
307p. $3.95. 


A chapter on “Contemporary Music” and 
one on “Film Music” (Originally articles 
in the New York Times Sunday Magazine) 
are worthwhile additions to this second 
edition of one of the best books of its kind. 
Reading this book should be as enjoyable 
for the “music lover” as listening to Cop- 
land’s music is for the musician. 


Ewen, Davip. Panorama of Ameri- 
can Popular Music. Prentice, 1957. 
365p. $4.95. 


A survey of the most important develop- 
ments and factors in American popular 
music of all kinds. Includes the songs of 
the Negro, the minstrel show, vaudeville, 
operetta, musical comedy, and jazz. Very 
interesting reading. 


Moss, ARTHUR AND EvVALYN MARVEL. 
Cancan and Barcarolle: Life and 
Times of Jacques Offenbach. Exposi- 
tion, 1954. 278p. $4.00. 


The biography of Jacques Offenbach, com- 
poser of Tales of Hoffman. This book tells 
the little-known facts of Offenbach as the 
artist, the showman, and the lover. A prod- 
uct of detailed research. 


RATNER, LEONARD GILBERT. Music: 
The Listener’s Art. McGraw, 1957. 
375p. $7.50. 


Begins by presenting, in non-technical 
language, the elements of musical analysis 
in their more meaningful aspects before 
giving a thorough discussion of musical 
style and form in relation to the historical 
setting; all presented so as to be a guide 
to intelligent, more perceptive listening. 





ToozeE, RutH AND BEATRICE PER- 
HAM Krone. Literature and Music as 
Resources in Social Studies. Prentice, 


1956. 457p. $4.75. 


This comprehensive text has been divided 
into two main sections: Growing Up as a 
Citizen of the U. S. A., and Growing Up 
as a Citizen of the World, with a short third 
part added at the end to discuss A World 
Growing in Understanding. The correlation 
of music and literature is neatly woven to- 
gether with factual information about the 
countries, their people and heritage. Al- 
though written for adult consumption, the 
reference material is geared largely to upper 
elementary age level. 


Unter, JoHNn Earwe. Morley’s 
Canzonets for Two Voices. Louisiana 
State University Press, 1954. ump. 
$2.50. 


This book contains first an interesting 
essay on Morley, his musical style, and a 
detailed discussion of his canzonets and their 
texts; and second a reproduction of the part 
books of the original edition. Of general 
interest historically but not for practical 
performance. 


Reference 

OccuPATIONAL OvuTLOOK HANpD- 
BOOK, 1957 edition. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1957. 697p. 

This new edition includes over 500 oc- 
cupations, for the first time having many of 
the newer fields such as electronics, tele- 
vision broadcasting, and atomic energy. It 
is a great help to a person choosing a career 
because it gives the nature of each job, 
the qualification needs to fill it, and the 
employment outlook for the job. 


Prator, Cuirrorp H. Manual of 
American English Pronunciation, rev. 
ed. Rinehart, 1957. 15lp. $2.75. 

As the international activities and respon- 
sibilities of the United States increase, so 
does the concern of our government and our 
educators for the teaching of English as 
a second language. Unfortunately, the pro- 
duction of adequate teaching materials for 
use in this type of instruction has fallen 
far behind the demand. This manual of 
American English pronunciation designed to 
be used in teaching English as a second 
language will be heralded as an important 
addition to these teaching materials. The 
text is best suited for use by adult and 
literate students who have studied English 
several years back home or who have had 
some practical experience with the language 
in this country. : 
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Unitep STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE. 
Financial Aid for College Students: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1957. 15lp. 50¢. 


This bulletin is one of a series of five 
being published by the Division of Higher 
Education of the U. S. Office of Education 
to give more accurate and complete informa- 
tion on financial aid to college students. 


Social Science 


Baronpbes, RoYAL DE ROHAN. Gar- 
den of the Gods. Christopher, 1957. 
467p. $6.00. 


This book tells of a civilization that ex- 
isted in primeval time, Mesopotamia. The 
author has striven “to supply a small hand- 
book of the history, tradition, folklore, and 
mores for a more intimate knowledge and 
a warmer appreciation of a remarkable 
civilization.” The book is written in a simple. 
clear style and is designed for the interested 
layman and student rather than the special- 
ist. 


GLaAEsER, Martin Gustave. Public 
Utilities in American Capitalism. Mac- 
millan, 1957. 624p. $7.50. 


In this study we find an institutional ap- 
proach to the problems of public utility 
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regulation in the United States. It brings 
up to date much scattered material relating 
to TVA, the St. Lawrence project, and 
other developments. It is certainly a valuable 
reference book for the present period. 


Lewis, Oscar. The Story of Oregon. 
Doubleday, 1957. 56p. $2.50. 


A well-written, beautifully illustrated state 
history dealing primarily with Oregon’s early 
years. The type of material that will have 
real appeal to the young reader in particular. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
Stupies. Science and the Social 
Studies. Howard Cummings, ed. 1956- 
57, 27th Yearbook. The Council, 1957. 
27lp. $5.00. 


A timely professional yearbook concerned 
with the science content of social studies 
programs. In addition to its purely profes- 
sional aspects, the yearbook contains ex- 
cellent discussions of science and technology 
in undeveloped countries, the IGY, scientific 
research, scientific agriculture, medical re- 
search, and atomic energy. 


UnsTeaD, Ropert Joun. People in 
History. Macmillan, 1957. 512p. $3.75. 


A broad collection of historical characters, 
some well-known, others lesser lights. The 
format and language level make this size- 
able volume an especially useful reference 
for the school library. 



































New Books from McGRAW-HILL E 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 


By Cuirrorp P. FrRogH.icu, U.S. Office of Education. Practical Guidance 
Series. New Second Edition. Ready in March 


With actual case histories from over 60 schools, this new edition of a popular practical 
guidance text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services. It is intended 
primarily for school administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relation- 
ship of the guidance program to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and 
the full utilization by the school of the research services which the program can provide. 








TEACHING ARITHMETIC FOR UNDERSTANDING 
By Joun L. Marks, C. Ricnarp Purpy, both of San Jose State College; and 
Lucien B. KINNEY, Stanford University. Ready in April 
A text for present and future teachers of arithmetic in the first eight grades. Emphasis is 
on techniques as well as the basic mathematical ideas that the pupil must acquire, and the 
background the teacher needs. Here is a thorough and modern treatment of learning theory 
and its application to teaching arithmetic, with vivid descriptions of successful learning 
experiences. A discussion of games and other approaches to fixing skills is included. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 
By Rosert W. Ricuey, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
New Second Edition. Ready in March 


Completely redesigned and brought up to date, this new second edition offers an entirely 
different approach for the introductory education course given in colleges and universities. 
The approach not only helps the student to learn the nature of the education field, but also 
weighs critically the wisdom of his entering the teaching profession and helps him plan his 
career over the long term oni the basis of his own abilities. Several additional chapters have 
been added with brief overviews preceding each of the 6 parts of the book. It is the only 
text to emphasize the broad meaning of “planning for teaching” as a long-term proposition. 


EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
By Denis Baron, Oregon State College, and HaroLp W. BeRnarp, University 
of Oregon. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 286 pages, $5.50 


An exceptionally well-written text offering the classroom teacher a non-technical orientation 
toward tests—their uses and limitations. Such approaches to evaluation as intelligence, 
achievement and diagnostic tests are described. In addition, the use of scales, inventories, 
sociograms, and teacher observation and interpretation have been made a part of the evalu- 
ation program. A unique method of relating achievement to mental age is given. Though 
shorter than other evaluation tests, its coverage is thorough. 








Send for copies on approval 
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SELECTED READINGS 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


By JOSEPH PARK, Northwestern University. A scholarly presenta- 
tion of the major philosophies of education, this book provides sub- 
stantial portions of some of the best known works of distinguished 
authors in the field. Discriminate and challenging, the readings are 
carefully selected to reveal a clear, significant point of view and 
are systematically organized according to the philosophical position 
of the authors. Each author has been quoted at considerable 
length. Ready Spring 1958 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER, New York University, and EVELYN 
M. READE, New Jersey State Teachers College. This new book 
provides a complete treatment of physical education in the elemen- 
tary curriculum—its need, value and use—as an integral part of the 
total education of children. Featuring 100 new activities, the text 
material is complemented by specific teaching hints for each phase 
of work, and helpful diagrams and illustrations of games, dances, 
and playing areas. Ready Spring 1958 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, Fourth Edition 


By WARD G. REEDER, Emeritus, The Ohio State University. 
Thoroughly revised and rewritten to include pertinent, up-to-date 
references and statistics, this is the fourth edition of Reeder’s suc- 
cessful textbook on the administration of the public school system. 
The author provides a significant coverage of all types of school 
systems, both rural and urban, from the viewpoints of the school 
board members, school superintendents, principals and teachers. 
Many new illustrations are included. Ready Spring 1958 
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